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A History of "Bulletin 28"' 


Food Composition Tables 
in the U.S.A. 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Ph.D. 


Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 


THE DIETITIAN, public health nutritionist, and home 
economist today have available a number of ready 
reference tables for the computing of diets and food 
values. All of these references are of comparatively 
recent origin. Back in 1895, there was no compila- 
tion of data on the composition of American foods, 
although there was a bulletin on the analyses of 
feed for animals. The only source of information 
on the composition of American foods was in a Ger- 
man publication by Kénig, where data from Amer- 
ican analyses were included in the average of results 
from other sources. 


Early Analyses and Research 


In this country it all began with “Bulletin 28” (1). 
This publication, The Chemical Composition of 
American Food Materials by W. O. Atwater and 
C. D. Woods, was published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in 1896. This bulletin contained data 
from 2,572 analyses of American food products, 
presented as the minimum, maximum, and average 
percentage of refuse, water, protein, fat, carbohy- 
drate, and ash, and the fuel value per pound. It was 
a thin bulletin, just forty-one pages plus five pages 
of index, but it brought together all of the avail- 
able data on food composition that previously had 
been scattered in various reports of the U. S. Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries and the Storrs 
(Conn.) Experiment Station, and in bulletins of the 
Division of Chemistry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Accurate data on food composition could not be 
obtained until suitable methods of chemical analysis 
had been developed. About 1864, the so-called 
Weende method came into general use in Europe, 
and the first analysis of American food to be made 
by this new method was by Atwater in 1869 on 
Indian corn (2), which he presented for his thesis 
for the doctoral degree from Yale. However, what 
Was probably the first chemical analysis of an 
American food was made by Salisbury (3) in 1848 
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on Indian corn, using the older methods of analysis. 
In 1877, Atwater began studies which he carried on 
for the next five years on the chemical composition 
and nutritive economy of food fish and inverte- 
brates. This work was done at the suggestion of 
Professor S. F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and U. S. Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. Then, in 1884, Atwater “was asked to pre- 
pare plans for specimens, labels and other illustra- 
tive materials for the food collection of the U. S. 
National Museum” (4). This necessitated analysis of 
American foods, and he carried on this work in the 
laboratory of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Connecticut, with funds from the National Museum 
and private sources. 

The Agricultural Experiment Stations were cre- 
ated as a result of the Hatch Bill of March 2, 1887. 
This bill provided “. . . duty of said experiment 
stations to conduct original researches on... the 
composition and digestibility of the different kinds 
of food for domestic animals.” Thus we see that the 
composition of animal food received official atten- 
tion before the food of man. However, the establish- 
ment of the Storrs Experiment Station under At- 
water’s direction, provided opportunity for continu- 
ing the food analysis work. It was not until 1894 that 
Congress appropriated $10,000 ‘‘to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate and report upon 
the nutritive value of the various articles and com- 
modities used for human food.” This work was 
assigned to the Office of Experiment Stations under 
Dr. Atwater, who was designated Chief of Nutrition 
Investigations. Dietary studies of many classes of 
people were initiated, and food analysis was an 
essential part of the program. 

In the meantime, the 1893 World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago offered further opportunity for 
collecting specimens of American food. The execu- 
tive committee on awards of the Exposition invited 
H. W. Wiley to analyze specimens of cereal grains 
and milled products and Dr. Atwater to analyze 
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prepared foods and especially animal foods. By 1894, 
Atwater and associates had completed analyses of 
over five hundred food samples. 

The Division of Chemistry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also investigated foods of man. 


Bulletin 28 


Thus was the background data obtained for Bulle- 
tin 28. Atwater wrote in its introduction (1): “This 
table is intended to replace previous ones and to 
serve as a standard of reference until it shall in 
turn be replaced by a larger and more complete 
compilation.” It was replaced three years later by 
a revision by Atwater and Bryant which was ex- 
panded to seventy-seven pages of text and tabular 
material with data from over four thousand food 
samples; more than one-third of these were analyzed 
by Atwater and his associates. The bulletin was re- 
printed in 1906 with minor changes. 

Bulietin 28 became the book of food values and 
was widely used throughout the world. During 
World War I, it was used extensively in the United 
States and also by the Inter-Allied Food Commis- 
sion in determining the food requirements of the 
allied nations. 


Successors to Bulletin 28 


As more data became available for a variety of 
foods, three new compilations were prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture giving the proxi- 
mate composition of beef (5), fresh fruits (6), and 
fresh vegetables (7). By 1940, commercial methods 
of food processing had changed and many new foods 
were on the market. There was a demand for new 
food tables to provide average values of a compre- 
hensive list of foods used in current diets and Bulle- 
tin 28 was replaced by Circular No. 549, Proximate 
Composition of American Food Materials (8), 
which represented a thorough review of all available 
data. 

Five years later, a new bulletin, Tables of Food 
Composition in Terms of Eleven Nutrients, was pub- 
lished (9) “to meet the needs of teachers, dietitians, 
nutritionists and others engaged in planning diets 
or in calculating the nutritive value of food sup- 
plies.”” The new tables presented the nutritive value 
of 100 gm. edible portion of food and 1 lb. food as 
purchased. For the first time, data were included for 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid. The bulletin 
(9) was prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Committee on Food Composition, Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 

Improved methods of vitamin analysis, investiga- 
tion of losses of minerals and vitamins in cooking, 
discovery of new vitamins, and new analytical data 
on mineral and vitamin values of food soon provided 
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material for a new publication. In 1950, Handbook 
No. 8, Composition of Foods—Raw, Processed, Pre- 
pared (10), became, and is at present, the standard 
reference. This Handbook presents three tables of 
data on the proximate composition and mineral and 
vitamin content of foods compiled mainly from re- 
search data from laboratories in universities, col- 
leges, agricultural experiment stations, scientific 
organizations, industry, and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. In addition to food values in terms of 100 gm. 
edible portion and 1 lb. as purchased, a third table 
was added. This table gives the composition of foods 
in common household units, and, while not providing 
data of the degree of accuracy found in tables based 
on weight units, it has been of much practical use 
in estimating individual diets. 

Since World War II, our thinking has of necessity 
been in international terms, especially is this so 
with regard to foods and nutrition. In 1949, Char- 
lotte Chatfield, who had worked on the compilation 
of data for several of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s publications, undertook for the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
the preparation of Food Composition Tables for 
International Use (11), giving calories (calculated 
by specific factors), protein, fat, carbohydrate (by 
difference), fiber, ash, and water content of foods 
from all parts of the world. More detailed data were 
soon requested by nutritionists, teachers, physi- 
cians, agricultural missionaries, and others wishing 
to estimate the adequacy of food supplies and to 
make dietary surveys in Far Eastern countries. In 
1952, the U. S. Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished Handbook No. 34, Composition of Foods Used 
in Far Eastern Countries (12), to meet this need. 


Organization of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

Thus Bulletin 28, first prepared in 1896, followed 
the early words of Atwater “until it shall in turn 
be replaced by a larger and more complete compila- 
tion” and was replaced in 1940 by Circular 549 (8), 
in 1945 by Miscellaneous Pub. 572 (9), and in 1950 
by Handbook No. 8 (10). All this has been the work 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, first through 
the Office of Experiment Stations and then through 
the Office of Home Economics which was established 
in 1915 under the supervision of Dr. Charles F. 
Langworthy who had been in charge of the Washing- 
ton Office of Experiment Stations and had worked 
closely with Atwater. The Office of Home Economics 
accepted responsibility for research in nutrition 
along with other activities. In 1923, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was reorganized and the Bureau 
of Home Economics was formed, with Dr. Louise 
Stanley as Chief and scientific research in home 
economics as its primary function. “Laboratory re- 
search was along the lines of (1) composition of 
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food materials (2) vitamin studies (3) dietary 
studies and (4) food utilization” (13). Dr. Stanley 
served as Chief until 1943, when the Bureau of 
Home Economics changed its name to Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman succeeded Dr. Stanley as Chief until 
June 30, 1944, when Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling took 
over. She continues today to guide its program of 
research and services. The former Bureau is now 
the Institute of Home Economics with Dr. Stiebeling 
as Director. 

Along with its own laboratory research, the 
Bureau—now the Institute—has, since its forma- 
tion, collected world-wide data on food composition 
and at appropriate intervals compiled those data, 
not only into the replacements for Bulletin 28 but 
into other circulars and reports which supplemented 
the major publications of food composition tables. 
These supplementary publications began in 1926 
with Circular 389 (5) on beef composition. Others 
followed: Circular 50 on fresh fruits in 1928 (6), 
Circular 146 in 1931 on fresh vegetables (7), and 
Circular 205 on the iron content of vegetables and 
fruits in 1982 (14). 

Circular 549 (8), which replaced Bulletin 28, 
contained no vitamin values. With increasing accu- 
mulation of data on vitamin content of foods, two 
bulletins were published in 1942—Circular 638 (15) 
and Miscellaneous Pub. 505 (16)—and these data 
were later incorporated in Miscellaneous Pub. 572 
in 1945 (9), which was then the newest replace- 
ment of Bulletin 28. Then, in 1948, Miscellaneous 
Pub. 628 made available much new information on 
Vitamin and Mineral Content of Certain Foods as 
Affected by Home Preparation (17) which, along 
with other data, gave a comprehensive table of vita- 
mins and minerals in twenty common foods raw and 
cooked in a variety of ways. 

Microbiologic assay methods also made possible 
reliable assays of the folic acid and pantothenic 
acid content of foods. Thus, in 1951 and 1956, were 
published data on these vitamins (18, 19), based on 
work of the Home Economics Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Caloric Factors 


Handbook No. 8 (10) aroused many questions be- 
cause caloric values of food had been calculated by 
a modification of the procedure that had been used 
for the preceding fifty years. Atwater and Bryant 
in their investigations (20) on fuel value of foods 
with correction for digestibility, or availability, 
concluded that for average mixed diets as used in 
this country, caloric values of 4, 8.9, and 4 per gram 
for protein, fat, and carbohydrate respectively were 
acceptable. In developing these factors, Atwater and 
Bryant have also shown that for specific foods or 
food groups, these caloric values did not hold. Sub- 
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sequently, these factors, rounded to 4, 9, and 4, came 
into general use and were applied to protein, fat, 
and carbohydrates in individual foods. In Handbook 
No. 8, the more specific caloric factors were used, 
because this is important in dealing with obesity, 
undernutrition, and some problems of normal nutri- 
tion. Also, it had been found during and following 
World War II that the use of the general caloric 
factors led to error when used in calculations for 
diets different from those in this country. There- 
fore, in 1955 Handbook No. 74, Energy Value of 
Foods—Basis and Derivation (21), was published 
to explain the specific caloric factors for different 
foods and to provide a compilation of human digesti- 
bility experiments and available energy from plant 
foods. 


Tables on Amino Acids and Fatty Acids 


All tables of food composition give values for total 
protein, yet we have long known that proteins differ 
in their amino acid content. Willcock and Hopkins 
showed (22) that tryptophan was an indispensable 
amino acid absent in zein, and the long series of 
studies by Osborne and Mendel clearly showed that 
specific amino acids are limiting factors in the 
nutritive value of proteins. The need for tables of 
amino acid content of foods has long been recog- 
nized. However, only in the last decade or so have 
new and less time-consuming methods of amino acid 
analysis been available, making possible the accumu- 
lation of data on amino acids in food. Report No. 4, 
Amino Acid Content of Foods (23), was published 
in 1957 and provides data on the average, maximum, 
and minimum amino acid values in grams per gram 
of total nitrogen in the edible portion of the food, 
for the eighteen most frequently occurring amino 
acids. A table also gives the average of each amino 
acid in grams per 100 gm. edible portion. 

Within the last few years, much attention has 
been devoted to the fatty acid content of fats, and 
to meet the need for such information, especially in 
studies of atherosclerosis, a new table has been pub- 
lished this past year, Report No. 7, Fatty Acids in 
Food Fats (24). 

With thousands of reports of original data to be 
collected, evaluated, and weighted, averages to be 
computed for each nutrient and food, calculations to 
be made in terms of standard units, and all compiled 
into systematic tables, the production of a bulletin 
of food values is a Herculean task. New analytical 
methods and accumulation of data for newer nutri- 
ents and compilations of food values add to the com- 
plexity of the problem. In order that the develop- 
ment of these tables of food composition may be 
more easily followed and the most suitable tables 
selected by those working in this field, the chrono- 
logic listing of these bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture follows: 
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1896—The Chemical Composition of American Food 
Materials. USDA Bull. No. 28; revised, 1899; 
reprinted, 1906 (1) 

1926—Proximate Composition of Beef. USDA Cire. 
No. 389 (5) 

1928—Proximate Composition of Fresh Fruits. USDA 
Cire. No. 50 (6) 

1931—Proximate Composition of Fresh Vegetables. 
USDA Cire. No. 146 (7) 

1932—The Iron Content of Vegetables and Fruits. 
USDA Cire. No. 205 (14) 

1940—Proximate Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials. USDA Cire. No. 549 (8) 

1942—Vitamin Values of Foods in Terms of Common 
Measures. USDA Misc. Pub. 505 (16) 

1942—A Compilation of the Vitamin Values of Foods 
in Relation to Processing and Other Variants. 
USDA Cire. No. 638 (15) 

1945—Tables of Food Composition in Terms of Eleven 
Nutrients. USDA Misc. Pub. 572 (9) 

1948—Vitamin and Mineral Content of Certain Foods 
as Affected by Home Preparation. USDA Misc. 
Pub. 628 (17) 

1950—Composition of Foods—Raw, Processed, Pre- 
pared. USDA Agric. Handbook No. 8 (10) 

1951—Folic Acid Content of Foods. USDA Agric. Hand- 
book No. 29 (18) 

1952—Composition of Foods Used in Far Eastern 
Countries. USDA Agric. Handbook No. 34 (12) 

1955—Energy Values of Foods—Basis and Derivation. 
USDA Agric. Handbook No. 74 (21) 

1956—Pantothenic Acid in Foods. USDA Agric. Hand- 
book No. 97 (19) 

1957—Amino Acid Content of Foods. USDA Home 
Econ. Research Rpt. No. 4 (23) 

1959—Fatty Acids in Food Fats. USDA Home Econ. 
Research Rpt. No. 7 (24) 


Non-Governmental Publications 


To make food composition data readily accessible 
to students, textbooks on nutrition added tables of 
food values. This is well illustrated by Sherman’s 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition (25), the first 
edition of which appeared in 1911 and the eighth in 
1952. The first edition reproduced data from Bul- 
letin 28 and gave, in addition, a table of ash con- 
stituents compiled by Sherman from _ various 
sources. By the fourth edition (1932), a table had 
been added showing some sources of vitamins, the 
amount being indicated by zero to three pluses; by 
the sixth edition, USDA Circular 549 was the source 
of information on proximate composition and for 
the first time, quantitative values were given for 
vitamins A, B, C (ascorbic acid), and G (riboflavin) 
with data compiled from various sources. In the 
eighth edition, Sherman used Handbook No. 8 as his 
reference source. Many other textbooks in the inter- 
vening years have followed this practice of append- 
ing comprehensive tables of food composition. These 
have all used the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
publications and Sherman’s tables of mineral con- 
stituents as their basis, along with other analytical 
data available at the time of publication. 

For the student of dietetics, Bulletin 28 was 
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adapted by Mary Swartz Rose to provide A Labora- 
tory Handbook of Dietetics in 1912 (26). Protein, 
fat, carbohydrate, and fuel values were presented 
for 1 gm., 1 oz., 1 lb., and a standard portion (100 
calories) for all commonly used food materials. Ash 
constituents in percentage of edible food and in 
grams per 100 calories of edible food material were 
reprinted from Sherman’s text. This laboratory 
handbook has gone through five editions, the last 
appearing in 1949. 

There was a need for a more compact presenta- 
tion that Rose’s Laboratory Handbook, or Sher- 
man’s textbook, and for one supplying more data 
than was available in the current U. S. Department 
of Agriculture bulletin. Also, data were needed that 
were presented in terms of quantities of food as 
commonly eaten. In 1937, Bowes and Church first 
published Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Served (27). According to the authors, it was a 
quick practical set of food values for students of 
medicine, dentistry, dental hygiene, and public 
health nursing. The authors drew their data from 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bulletins, Sherman, 
and Rose, but they were presented in such a practical 
form that the publication’s success was immediate. 
Two years later, the senior author rewrote and en- 
larged the booklet, adding much new data currently 
available. Mrs. Bowes has continued these revisions 
so that the eighth and last edition issued in 1956 
(28) retains its eminence in the field as a quick, 
practical source of all available data on nutrients in 
terms of common servings. This last edition is based 
on Handbook No. 8, along with other sources. 


Short Methods of Dietary Analysis 


One other development of a practical form of food 
tables must be mentioned to round out our story. 
It is recognized that the usual procedure of calcu- 
lating the nutritive value of a diet from tables of 
food composition assumes a greater degree of accu- 
racy than is justified when one considers the wide 
variation in composition of any given food. Also, 
such dietary calculations are quite time-consuming. 
Several proposals have been made for short cuts in 
the methods of calculation for calories, protein, and 
fat (29, 30) and also for calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron (31) in the diet. A short method for calculating 
energy and ten nutrients in an Army Field Ration 
was proposed in 1943 (32), based on a method used 
in the Bureau of Home Economics. 

A short method for dietary analysis which in- 
cluded data for four vitamins was developed by 
Donelson and Leichsenring in 1942 (33). In this 
plan, all foods were assigned a place in one of thirty 
groups of comparable nutritive value. The foods 
were those which occurred most commonly in a se- 
ries of dietaries. Mean values were computed for 
each group with the figures for certain foods 
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weighted in accordance with the frequency with 
which they were included in dietaries. Statistical 
comparison of values obtained when diets were cal- 
culated by this short method and by the long method 
showed close agreement. Best results were obtained 
by the short method when used for computing foods 
in a mixed diet. 

This short method of calculation was favorably 
received by dietitians and nutritionists, and, in 1945 
a revision was prepared (34), incorporating new 
data from research laboratories and adding data for 
niacin, carbohydrate, and fat. A second revision 
was developed in 1951 (35) because new laboratory 
data were available and improvements in economic 
status and other factors had produced marked 
changes in food consumption habits. Handbook No. 
8 (10) and Bowes and Church (28) were the sources 
of food values used in this second revision of the 
short method. 

Bulletin 28, or more specifically, we should say 
Atwater and co-workers in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, met a need in 1896. Others in the De- 
partment, particularly in the Home Economics 
group, have continued this work, contributing many 
of the original analyses as well as the task of com- 
pilation. 

This has been the story of the development of 
food tables in the United States. Therefore, no men- 
tion has been made of the excellent food tables pre- 
pared in recent years in many other countries to 
meet the needs of national groups with different 
food consumption habits. 
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Paperbound Books on Food and Nutrition 


Paperbound books have experienced a meteoric revival in recent years, and today 
of some 9,000 to 10,000 volumes issued annually, 900 to 1,000 fall into the paper- 
bound category. What is their place in the literature on food, nutrition, and dietet- 
ics? What titles are available? Although titles in these fields (exclusive of cook- 
books) make up only a small percentage of those issued annually, several are avail- 
able. Some are excellent; others seem to be of questionable value. These include: 


DIET TO SUIT YOURSELF. By Walter Ross. N. Y.: New American Library, 1954. Pp. 
159. Price 25 cents. This book reports on dietary programs undertaken by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company for its employees. It is intended 
primarily for the person interested in reducing. The well balanced diet is 
emphasized, and “phony diets” are discussed, as well as eating after weight 
has been lost. Other topics covered are: diet for teenagers; diet during preg- 
nancy; and dieting to gain weight. 

EAT AND REDUCE. By Victor Lindlahr. N. Y.: Permabooks, 1948. Pp. 240. Price 
35 cents. Lindlahr advocates a low-carbohydrate reducing diet. Sample menus 
range from 540 to 635 calories daily and include only % c. skim milk and no 
bread or butter. Little in the book is devoted to sound nutritional advice. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF MODERN DIET AND NUTRITION. Rev. ed. By Henrietta Fleck, 
Ph.D., and Elizabeth Munves, Ph.D. N. Y.: Dell Publishing Company, 1955. 
Pp. 320. Price 50 cents. Many topics are covered: feeding various family mem- 
bers, food purchasing and preparation, adapting menus to special dietary needs, 
food fads, as well as an excellent review of nutrition. A useful bibliography is 
included. Although intended primarily for ‘the homemaker, this book would 
be useful to anyone as a reference on nutrition and diet. 

FEEDING YOUR BABY AND CHILD. By Benjamin M. Spock, M.D., and Miriam E. 
Lowenberg, Ph.D. N. Y.: Pocket Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 214. Price 25 cents. The 
authors begin with diet during pregnancy and continue through lactation, in- 
fancy, and childhood. Much emphasis is placed on the psychology of feeding 
children. Added helps are recipes and dietary modifications during illness. 

FOOD AND YoU. By Edmund Sigurd Nasset. N. Y.: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
166. Price $1.25. This book is devoted primarily to chemical composition, func- 
tion, and digestion of food. It touches briefly on practical dietary information 
and a weight-reducing diet. Food tables are included. The student who wants 
a reference book or the layman who desires more information on the chemistry 
and physiology of nutrition would find this book useful. 

REDUCE WITH THE LOW CALORIE DIET. By Marvin Small. N. Y.: Pocket Books, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 221. Price 25 cents. Most of this book is concerned with low-calorie 
recipes which will be of greatest interest to the reducer who likes to spend a 
great deal of time cooking. A drawback is that name brand ingredients are given 
for many recipes, without mentioning possible substitutions. 

STOP DIETING! START LOSING! By Ruth West. N. Y.: Bantam Books, 1957. Pp. 186. 
Price 35 cents. De-calorized recipes are the main feature of this book. Special 
brands are specified for ingredients, and undue emphasis seems to be placed on 
special purpose foods. The two-day “Blitz Diet’ of cottage cheese and fruit 
will cause 2 to 5 lb. loss, according to the text. There is little help with practical 
dietary planning. The book is readable, but its worth in terms of sound nutri- 
tional advice is open to question. 

THE TEENAGE AGE DIET BOOK. By Ruth West. N. Y.: Bantam Books, 1958. Pp. 180. 
Price 35 cents. Another book featuring the breezy style of presentation with 
emphasis on de-calorized recipes and special purpose foods. One would question, 
especially, the value of this book to the teenager for whom availability, time, 
and cost may well be limiting factors. The ideas for parties and activities sound 
interesting, but “nutrition-wise,” the book would have little value in achieving 
its purpose.—Contributed by Emma Seifrit, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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BEFORE ANY degree of understanding can be attained 
regarding an older individual’s current acceptance 
or rejection of food, the environment that deter- 
mines his food habits must be considered. Conse- 
quently, our first consideration relates to the factors 
observed to be primary determinants of the food 
habits of elderly persons. 

Second, a brief summary of information available 
from studies of food habits of selected groups in 
the United States wili provide us with clues relating 
to gross adequacies and inadequacies reported in the 
diets of some elderly groups. 

Finally, generalizations regarding present knowl- 
edge of the food habits of the elderly and considera- 
tions for future research will be made. 


Factors Affecting Food 

Habits of the Aged 

Choice of food is determined by economic, social, 
physiologic, and psychologic factors, individually or 
in combination. The degree to which one factor is 
dominant will depend, of course, on the circum- 
stances of the individual. In most persons, many 
factors are of significance. Food habits represent an 
accumulation of attitudes and practices over time 
and in the shifting sands of changing environment. 
Dietary intakes are influenced by so many factors 
that any suggested list is likely to be incomplete. 
However, the following questions merit considera- 
tion: 

(a) Does the present income permit the choice of 
an adequate diet? Has the individual’s income de- 
creased appreciably with retirement? Does this 
change in available money influence the person to 
make changes in food choice related to cost with 
indifference to nutritive contribution? Does eco- 
nomic insecurity breed fear and a hesitance to pur- 
chase necessary food? 

(b) Where does the individual live? Is he one 
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of the approximately 5 per cent of the elderly popu- 
lation under medical care or in custodial institu- 
tions? Or, does he still live alone and make his own 
decisions regarding food choice? Is he living with 
his children? In this regard, Grace Finnegan, Nutri- 
tion Consultant with the California Department of 
Public Health, has made an interesting observation 
(1). She reports that among the persons inter- 
viewed in the San Mateo study, many of the women 
felt that their eating habits had followed three 
different patterns. The first was controlled by their 
parents, the second by themselves as homemakers 
and parents, and the third (current in 1948) by 
their daughters or daughters-in-law with whom they 
were living. Other persons might, of course, have 
other alternatives for their third pattern, such as, 
that determined by the food service and total en- 
vironment in the institution in which they were 
residing, or that of living alone after the children 
had married. 

Does the person live alone? If he lives in one 
room without cooking facilities, he will have little 
control over what he eats, if his physical condition 
permits him to walk only the distance to the one 
near-by restaurant. Loneliness, too, is a major appe- 
tite depressant at any age. I am reminded of the 
old folk lore: “Old John would half-starve were 
there no woman to prepare his meals; old Nellie 
would starve if she had no one to share her cook- 
ing.” Solitude cannot be ignored in studying the 
food habits of the elderly, and one cannot avoid ask- 
ing where an elderly person lives and where and 
how he obtains food. These are among the questions 
that find some answer in the few “meals-on-wheels”’ 
programs now in operation. 

(c) Does the individual find eating a painful ex- 
perience because of deficient chewing surfaces? Has 
his choice of consistency in food been altering 
slowly over the years as his mouth has degenerated 
for lack of care? Would dietary intake become 
more adequate if the individual received effec- 
tive dental care? No study has been found to give 
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us helpful answers to this last question. There is a 
need to study the dietary intake of large groups of 
elderly individuals in need of dental care with 
follow-up studies after the dental care has been pro- 
vided (2). It is to be hoped that the Kansas City 
Dental Project will eventually provide us with some 
answers. In October 1959, Lotskar reported (3): “It 
is not necessarily true that teeth are needed to 
maintain nutrition in all cases. There have been 
numerous cases seen in the clinic in which the lack 
of teeth apparently has no effect on maintaining 
weight or carrying on digestive processes satis- 
factorily. These patients appear healthy and well 
nourished and the insertion of full dentures is of 
questionable value. On the other hand, lack of a good 
masticating apparatus is severely felt in some cases. 
It seems to be a question of the adaptability of the 
individual, some getting along just as well without 
dentures, while others do not fare as well. 

“The entire question of the possible improvement 
in nutrition of patients by the insertion of dentures 
is one which merits further study. In other words, 
is nutrition of an aged patient improved by den- 
tures, and if so, how much is it improved? Can 
adequate nutrition be maintained by feeding a 
balanced diet of foods which require little or no 
mastication? Also to be considered is the morale 
factor. Although finely divided foods may contain all 
of the ingredients necessary for good nutrition, is 
this enough? The simple act of being able to chew 
and to taste familiar foods is one of the few pleas- 
ures remaining for the aged.” 

(d) Has the individual had long-established poor 
eating habits? We are becoming more aware of 
the need to establish patterns of sensible eating 
throughout the life span so that we eventually may 
face fewer problems of eating patterns that defy 
change and contribute little to health. The patterns 
of excesses should probably receive greater atten- 
tion, especially in,this country. 

(e) Have dietary fads and prejudices influenced 
expenditures for useless products and hesitance to 
seek medical care for symptoms which the faddists 
describe as due to the lack of whatever their product 
contains? Much advertising copy today is directed 
toward the elderly in our population, with royal 
jelly, volcanic ash, vitamins, and minerals promising 
renewed vigor, long life, and freedom from suffer- 
ing. It is likely that the elderly who become follow- 
ers of the quacks have less confidence in the value 
of food and perhaps less money available for it, 
once the bills for the quick cures accumulate on a 
monthly basis. 

(f) Does educational achievement affect food 
choice? The elderly today have had limited oppor- 
tunity to receive sound nutritional information in 
organized educational efforts. However, it is of par- 
ticular interest to note that Young and co-workers 
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found (4) that educational level was of greater 
significance than income level in the choice of food 
of 1640 industrial workers from 250 companies in 
twenty-one major industrial and occupational cate- 
gories. These employees were all sixty-four years of 
age! Those with the higher educational levels made 
better food choices than those with limited educa- 
tion. 

These few questions and considerations reflect 
our need to appreciate that choice of food is deter- 
mined by economic, social, physiologic, and psycho- 
logic factors. It is just as important to determine 
why specific food choices are made as it is to sum- 
marize food intake on particular days. The value of 
information gathered by surveys lies in the appli- 
cation of its findings. Food choices are not made 
without being influenced by a multiplicity of en- 
vironmental factors. 


Studies Reporting Food Habits 


We have actually had limited opportunities to study 
the food habits of the elderly. In a negative way, 
we can assume the kinds of inadequacies inherent 
in the diets of persons who enter institutions in a 
state of poor nutrition. Chinn reports (5) that sys- 
tematic observations of five hundred patients ad- 
mitted to a hospital for long-term illness over a 
period of three years showed that undernutrition 
seriously impeded recovery in thirty-five instances. 
These patients were drawn for the most part from 
upper income brackets. Twenty more were obese to 
the extent that rehabilitation was handicapped. 
Even though loss of weight became paramount in 
the struggle for ultimate physical improvement, 
weight loss was an emotional threat to two-thirds 
of those who needed to reduce and the program had 
to be discontinued. This report suggests that among 
those of relatively high income, the extremes of un- 
dernutrition and overnutrition were handicaps to 
rehabilitation. 

Goodman reports (6) that among the patients 
admitted to a nursing home in Cleveland, the most 
common underlying cause of malnutrition was poor 
lifetime eating habits. Many of his patients had 
been living alone, and their diets were inadequate, 
particularly in meat and citrus fruit. He did not 
find lack of money to be a frequent cause of mal- 
nutrition. 

Numerous observations have been published re- 
garding the nutritional status of the elderly when 
admitted to nursing homes. This information sup- 
plies the result but does not always contribute to 
our understanding of the causes. In preventive 
medicine, we seek ways of helping people to prevent 
the disasters of malnutrition rather than defining 
ways to describe the tragedies once they have 
occurred. 

The second group of studies relate to efforts made 
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to determine eating habits of elderly persons living 
at home. The San Mateo study (7) is the largest 
of this type so far reported in the United States. It 
covered 577 persons over fifty years of age in sup- 
posedly good health and for the most part living in 
their own homes in San Mateo County, California. 
Of this group, only fifty men lived in the county 
home. Of the rest, who lived in their own homes, 
about 75 per cent were economically comfortable, 
6 per cent were in higher income brackets, and 19 
per cent were on relief and old age assistance rolls. 
A trend toward decrease in intake of protein and 
iron with age was apparent. Morgan reports (7): 


“Thus, aside from calories and calorie-tied vitamin - 


deficits, ascorbic acid and calcium are the nutrients 
in which the diets of both men and women are most 
likely to be low. Foods which supply the missing 
items are numerous and variable: milk, fruits, green 
and yellow vegetables being the most prominent.” 

The study by Lyons and Trulson indicates (8) 
how difficult it is to obtain information on a repre- 
sentative sample of older people. In order to obtain 
a sample of 100 persons, 786 persons were contacted, 
that is, only 13 per cent of those contacted were 
actually interviewed. The types of bias that then 
enter the sample are quite obvious. How different 
were the food habits of persons who did not wish 
to become involved in this type of dietary inter- 
view? Approximately one-fourth of the group inter- 
viewed were consuming less than 75 per cent of the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances for calories, 
riboflavin, iron, and ascorbic acid. Milk, or its 
equivalent in cheese, and yellow and leafy green 
vegetables were the foods most often slighted by 
both men and women. Forty-eight per cent of the 
men and 57 per cent of the women were 10 per cent 
or more above their desirable weight. This sample 
represented persons drawn from a low-to-moderate- 
income area in Boston. 

Cooperative studies (9-11) involving the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have provided 
valuable information regarding the eating habits of 
women in both the aging and the aged group. Food 
intakes of 2189 women in five North Central states 
(lowa, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wiscon- 
sin) ranging in age from thirty to more than ninety 
years were obtained. “A downward trend with age 
was apparent in mean intakes of food energy, pro- 
tein, calcium, ascorbic acid and vitamin A. Mean 
values of most nutrients were definitely lower in 
the diets of groups of women 70 years old and older 
than they were in those of women in their 30’s... 
For every increase of 10 years in age, the nutritive 
value of diets of Iowa women decreased, on the 
average, by about 85 Cal., 4 gm. of protein, 0.03 gm. 
of calcium, 1.4 mg. of ascorbic acid and 194 I.U. of 
vitamin A. The regression of intakes of food energy, 
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protein, and calcium on age were significant .. . 
In general, the various food groups furnished about 
the same percentages of total food energy in die- 
taries of the older women as in those of the younger. 
The two exceptions were meat, fish, and poultry (a 
less important source of energy in diets of older 
women than in those of younger) and cereal prod- 
ucts (a more important source in diets of older 
women)” (11). ; 

In summarizing the South Dakota study (12), it 
appears that “these women need to recognize their 
chief dietary problem—eating foods low enough in 
calories to prevent weight gains but providing an 
adequate supply of all essential nutrients. It be- 
comes necessary to see that every calorie of food 
energy in meals or snacks be accompanied by other 
nutrients.” 

Ohlson et al. have reported (13-15) on 1386 women 
between thirty and eighty-five years of age: “The 
fact that more than a third of the subjects were 
overweight might suggest that caloric intakes, at 
least, are higher than required . . . Reduced caloric 
intakes without attention to selection of nutrients 
may be the key to understanding many cases of 
nutritional instability. It also is suggested that the 
period 40-70 represents a time of metabolic stress 
for many adult women and that dietary instruction 
must be as individualistic as medical care if the 
nutritional reserves of the women are to be pro- 
tected.”” Ohlson further reports, “It was elected to 
study the aging rather than the aged since it seems 
probable that the role of nutrition in the health of 
the adult may be in the delay of those cellular 
changes which are found in old age.” 

The regional studies have pointed up the particu- 
lar need to appreciate that, as emphasis is put on 
weight control among our middle-aged population, 
it is imperative that diets restricted in calories offer 
adequate amounts of all nutrients to meet human 
needs. It is certainly undesirable to recommend 
weight control to prevent some health problems, 
while permitting our middle-aged citizens to accept 
diets so inadequate that new health hazards may 
occur. 

In summary, we actually have limited information 
on the eating habits of the elderly when one con- 
siders all citizens in the United States as our uni- 
verse for sampling purposes. Information is gained 
from small groups of persons who are able and 
willing to cooperate in the studies. What about the 
non-participants? 


Research Needs for the Future 


Because food habits as observed at any age repre- 
sent the sum of influences over time, it would be 
desirable to plan now for longitudinal studies in 
nutrition so that the effects of dietary habits 
throughout life might be studied in relation to the 
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eating patterns in old age. At present, we must be 
satisfied with cross-sectional studies. We are looking 
at only one frame of a motion picture, one instant 
in a long life. To do longitudinal studies in the area 
of food habits, we must develop a valid and reliable 
method to obtain dietary information as quickly 
and as cheaply as possible. Our basic problem is one 
of developing a methcdology that can be applied to 
large population samples with reasonable cost. Many 
of our tools are necessarily cumbersome and are not 
applicable to the study of large groups over time. 
The National Institutes of Health are supporting a 
small team at the School of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who are attempting to determine 
whether we can develop a means of obtaining infor- 
mation regarding food habits over time. Studies of 
many diseases and certainly definitive answers to 
the question posed today must wait until we can 
take a long look at dietary intakes of individuals 
against the backdrop of many years of an ever- 
changing environment. 


Summary 


Although the nutritional requirements of the elderly 
are the same or very similar to those of younger 
adults, except for calories, the diets of the aged are 
prone to be deficient for reasons both external and 
internal. “Unlike any other branch of biologic sci- 
ence, nutrition is the province of every man. Every- 
one eats, and therefore, is an expert on the subject. 
Here is a process essential to life, which is connected 
with deep emotional urges and needs, which is car- 
ried out in a social setting, and which is dependent 
both on Nature and on Man. No wonder that there 
is a fabulous mixture of ignorance and knowledge 
in matters nutritional” (16). 

As we recognize the complexity of factors that 
influence an individual’s choice of food, so we must 
seriously consider the need for increased inter-dis- 
ciplinary study of nutrition in the elderly. The 
problems which account for less than adequate 
nutrition are many; work toward their solution will 
require a blending of the sciences, arts, and skills 
of all who can contribute to the goal of good nutri- 
tion during the years prior to those described as 
“old age.” 

Dr. Fredrick J. Stare has summarized the role of 
prevention in discussing nutritional problems of 
advancing age (17): “Physicians and others re- 
spond best to disability, disease, deficiency, and 
distress. We must learn to respond equally well to 
prevention, protecticn, preservation, and the im- 
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provement of health, both personal and public, for 
these are the principles which if applied prior to 
advancing age will make that period healthier and 
happier. And here proper nutrition is of most im- 
portance.” 
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For low-caloric diets, sweeten fruit cups with small amount of vanilla. The 
result is an intriguing flavor, with no additional calories added. According to 
the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, this is a trick which has been used 


by European chefs for many years. 
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THE RINGING of a telephone on October 1, 1958, 
launched a project in public relations and com- 
munity service for members of the Detroit Dietetic 
Association. By dialing a telephone number from 
10 A. M. to 12 noon, Monday through Friday, 
Detroiters could have their questions concerning 
normal nutrition referred to members of the Detroit 
Dietetic Association for an answer. 

The objectives of this project were threefold. 
First, the Nutrition Bureau would seem to provide 
an opportunity for the Association to facilitate 
“grass roots” nutrition education and to combat 
food misinformation. Second, the Association would 
be offering a unique service to the community. 
Third, the service would be an excellent vehicle for 
publicity, as well as an avenue of communication 
between the lay public and our profession. This last 
objective was seen as facilitating the recruiting 
program of the Association. 


Preparatory Planning 


Converting the Bureau from a paper project to a 
working plan involved a year of exploration. One 
of our concerns was the attitude of other agencies 
toward such a project. Our initial step was to assess 
the reaction of The American Dietetic Association. 
After receiving encouragement from the national or- 
ganization, a working committee was established. 
This committee was composed of members of the De- 
troit Association who represented various agencies 
employing dietitians and nutritionists. Another mem- 
ber of this group was a physiologic chemist from the 
Wayne State University College of Medicine. 

One of the major tasks of this committee was to 
decide on a “modus operandi” for the service. Were 
the questions to be answered by telephone or by 
correspondence? After careful deliberation, a tele- 
phone-answering service seemed most feasible. This 
choice was based on the rationale that the use of a 
telephone service would involve: (a) less motiva- 
tion than letter-writing, (b) less time lapse for 


giving an answer, (c) more opportunity for clarifi- 
cation of questions, (d) more personal contact, and 
(e) fewer legal implications. The committee advo- 
cated the use of pseudonyms in answering questions, 
which would serve to identify the answer with the 
Association rather than with an individual. Five 
pseudonyms, one for each day of the week, were 
incorporated into the service policies. 

A major accomplishment of the committee was 
the formulation of a working definition of “normal 
nutrition” which was to be used as a screening de- 
vice to determine answerable questions. Requests 
for therapeutic dietary prescriptions were to receive 
medical referrals. However, questions regarding 
preparation, purchasing, and selection of specific 
foods for therapeutic diets were deemed answerable. 
Requests for detailed dietary instructions or clarifi- 
cation of diets were to be referred back to the 
physician. The caller was to be made aware that the 
Visiting Nurse Association’s Nutrition Service could 
provide such instruction to the patient in the home. 

The committee approved resource material and 
referral agencies and agreed to serve as a nucleus 
of resource people and an evaluation committee. A 
small sub-committee was appointed to investigate 
the legal, medical, and financial implications of the 
project, after approval of the policies and proce- 
dures by the membership of the local association. 

The various screening devices concerning answer- 
able questions were instrumental in obtaining the 
support of the local medical association. Legally, it 
was found there was no serious risk of liability, 
since questions were to be answered in the name of 
a nonprofit organization, rather than an individual. 

The financial aspects of the service proved to be 
the next hurdle. The cost of the telephone-answering 
service was beyond our limited funds.! Because of 


‘Actual operating costs per month are $15 for the 
answering service, $7.70 per month for telephone serv- 
ice, and an average of $5 monthly for miscellaneous 
charges. 
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the teaching, research, and service implications of 
the project, the Merrill-Palmer Institute was inter- 
ested in our pioneering efforts. The Institute, a spe- 
cialized educational institution for the study of hu- 
man development and family life at the college level, 
is not only sensitive to community needs but also 
provides services to fulfill these needs. By offering 
to assume half of the financial responsibility for one 
year,” the Merrill-Palmer Institute was instrumen- 
tal in launching the service. 


Organizational Pattern 

“Dial-a-Dietitian,”’ as it now operates, is under the 
supervision of a Nutrition Bureau chairman ap- 
pointed by the President of the Detroit Dietetic 
Association. Her responsibilities include scheduling 
members, supplying the telephone-answering service 
with information blanks, and maintaining records. 
She makes monthly reports to the Association and 
participates in the evaluation meeting with the 
advisory board. 

Participation by the membership is limited to one 
day every three months. The questions are recorded 
in duplicate by the telephone operator at the answer- 
ing service, with the caller’s name, address, and 
telephone number on blanks provided by the organ- 
ization. The association member assigned for that 
day picks up one copy of the recorded questions and 
returns the call with the information requested as 
soon as possible, preferably within 24 to 48 hr. The 
member records a résumé of her answer and mails 
this copy to the Nutrition Bureau chairman in the 
envelope provided. The chairman checks this com- 
pleted information sheet against that forwarded to 
her by the answering service to assure continuity of 
service. 


Public Response 

Constant publicity has proved a necessity for utili- 
zation of the service by the public. The call load can 
be directly correlated with the appearance of news- 
paper articles and spot radio announcements. The 
Detroit papers have been extremely generous in 
helping to tell the story. Initially, the three large 
metropolitan dailies carried stories of the inaugura- 
tion of service. The smaller community papers and 
house organs later devoted space to the project. 
The public service aspects of the project resulted 
in a request for a weekly series of articles on nutri- 
tion by one of our large metropolitan dailies, the 
Detroit News. These were written by members of 
the Association and were featured in the Sunday 
editions of the paper for ten consecutive weeks. One 
of the network radio stations dedicated the majority 


*The Dairy Council of Detroit has generously assumed 
full financial responsibility for the project, effective 
July 1, 1960. 
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TABLE 1 


Questions asked of association members, 
classified according to general topic 


NUMBER 
OF 


TOPIC 
QUESTIONS 
Therapeutics 266 
Food values 212 
Food preparation and sanitation 182 
Referrals (to physicians and/or 
community agencies) 129 
Normal nutrition 121 
Food fads 72 
Pediatrics 51 
Resource materials 
Food buying 
Chemical additives 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


of one day’s public service time to a “Salute to 
Dietitians.” 

During the first nine months of operation, the 
service received 932 calls. This represented a total 
of 1145 questions (several were calls asking two 
or more questions). The questions were periodically 
analyzed and classified by a committee. Table 1 
shows the distribution of questions by groups. 
Therapeutics, food values, food preparation, and 
sanitation questions led the list by a wide margin. 

As might be expected, the questions were concen- 
trated in a few topics. Within each group, the ques- 
tions centered around four or five topics. In Table 
2 (Therapeutics), it will be noted that questions 
about fat and cholesterol, sodium and salt, diabetes, 
ulcers, and heart disease totaled 150. All other ques- 
tions within this category totaled only 116. 

Table 3 (Food Values) shows an even greater 
concentration. Half of the 212 questions were con- 
cerned with the caloric or general nutritive value of 
foods (74 and 32, respectively). 

Frequently, the dietitian who returned a call 
would find that the questioner really needed infor- 
mation and help quite different from that stated in 
the call. This could be ascertained only in a two- 
way conversation, such as this service offered. It 
also enabled members to encourage people to seek 
professional help when needed. For example: 

Question: Does vitamin A have to be taken with 
vitamin D or can it be taken alone? I am allergic 
to vitamin D. 

Member’s comment: The individual has many aller- 
gies and sensitivities and has not seen a physician 
but is taking vitamins, etc., on the suggestion of 
friends and on the basis of newspaper articles, 
etc. Is concerned with self and has promised to 
take problem to a physician. 


* * * 


Question: What kinds of foods can a person with 
ulcers eat? 

Member’s comment: Actually, this call was a request 
for what to serve an elderly person with ulcers 
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TABLE 2 Most frequently asked questions in therapeutics 
NUMBER 


OF 
QUESTIONS 


Cholesterol and fat 43 
Sodium and salt 38 
Diet questions on diabetes 31 
Diet questions on ulcers 26 
Diet questions on heart disease 12 


TOPIC 


Total of above groups............ 150 
All other therapeutic questions..... 116 


from a rest home who was to be visiting during 
the holidays. 
* BS * 


Question: Please give me a salt-free diet for a heart 
patient. 

Member’s report: The person really wanted sugges- 
tions for making a salt-free diet more appe- 
tizing. 


Follow-up 


How many persons we referred to their doctors have 
really contacted them, no one knows. A few, though 
not many, are known to have contacted other agen- 
cies, such as the Visiting Nurse Association as a 
result of this service. 

A follow-up postcard survey was made to learn 
what people thought of the service, how they learned 
about it, and whether they had previously known 
of the Detroit Dietetic Association. 

Of 930 cards mailed, 270 were returned, (about a 
29 per cent return). Of this number responding, 219 
replied “‘yes” to the question: “Was service satis- 
factory ?’”’ Only 49 replied “no.” The reasons listed 
for the unsatisfactory service were largely that they 
had failed to receive a telephone reply from the dieti- 
tian, or that the dietitian had said that the service 
did not give out special diets—instead she had re- 
ferred them to their physician. 

In reply to the question ‘““How did you hear about 
the service?” the following was indicated: news- 
paper, 203; radio, 31; other people, 16; two of these 
combined, 9. Thirty-one replies indicated that they 
had previously known of the Association; 239 had 
not. Making people aware of our profession has been 
one result of the service. 

Comments made as to satisfaction with the serv- 
ice are of interest: 

The most satisfactory reply I have ever received from 


any source. 
Souk 3@ 


Your help was invaluable to me. The kindness of the 
young woman to whom I spoke was very much appre- 
ciated. Thank you! 

I was glad to receive your card to learn that this 
service is continuing. I thought it was just a few weeks’ 
affair. 

* *« * 

My questions were answered thoroughly and more 

extensively than my own doctor could answer them. 
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TABLE 3 Most frequently asked questions on food values 
NUMBER 
TOPIC OF 
QUESTIONS 

Calories in foods 

Nutritive values in general 32 

Minerals in foods 

Cholesterol and/or fat in foods 

Losses in food preparation 

Sodium and/or salt in foods 

Vitamins in foods 

Carbohydrate content of foods 

Protein content of foods 


Total of above groups........... 
All other food value questions 


Your service is especially valuable to any of us who 
want to get facts and to dispel fads and fallacies that 
are so common in the area of food and nutrition. I 
appreciate the service and hope it continues. 


* * * 
We are very grateful for this service. I think it is a 
wonderful thing to have in the community. 


ae 


I would like to be informed on any talks that are 


about diet. 
* * & 


The service was excellent. I was also referred to an- 
other helpful organization, and in turn gave the in- 
formation to interested friends. 


* * * 
It’s good to rely on a dependable service, so as not 
to waste time and money on useless products. 


Summary 


A telephone-answering service offered to the public 
by the Detroit Dietetic Association is described. 
The service was started for the purpose of answer- 
ing questions about foods and nutrition which 
people might have. 

A telephone service rather than one based on 
correspondence has these advantages: (a) oppor- 
tunity for verbal exchange to clarify and extend 
questions and answers; (b) ease of use for both 
caller and responder; and (c) value of person-to- 
person contact. 

The service has proved to be of value to the mem- 
bers of the Association in several ways: (a) con- 
tinuing education; (b) professional satisfaction in 
being of service to people; (c) concrete information 
as to the concerns and needs of lay people for nutri- 
tional information; (d) seeing the need to do more 
for lay people; and (e) greater awareness of com- 
munity agencies and resources. 

The service has promoted better public relations 
by making the general public aware of the profes- 
sion of dietetics. Other professional groups appear 
to be using local dietitians and nutritionists as re- 
source people for referral on nutritional problems 
more frequently. We believe this project will also 
facilitate a close working relationship with the med- 
ical profession. 
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OUR PURPOSE IS to discuss with you some of the be- 
havior factors which need to be considered in 
dietary education and to invite your attention to 
ways of applying these factors in analyzing educa- 
tional problems. 

Conditions favorable to education need to exist 
or need to be developed before positive education is 
likely to occur. If the situation is not conducive to 
positive learning, the educator may need to put pri- 
mary effort into finding or developing effective ways 
of improving the educational climate, so that effec- 
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to the importance of the problem and to find with 
them, through analysis of the situation, effective 
ways to bring about improvements. 

A systematic staff review of the way information 
flows from the doctor to the patient and to the dieti- 
tian may help to identify those in the chain of com- 
munication who are in the best position to speed up 
the process. Through discussions with key persons 
on an individual or staff basis, it may be possible to 
identify the reasons for failure. The dietitian may 
find it valuable to determine to what degree a failure 


tive approaches can be employed. 


Barriers Which May 
Prevent Teaching 

In actual situations, barriers be- 
yond the direct control of the 
teacher often influence the nature 
of the teaching situation and limit 
the possibility of applying sound 
principles and techniques. The 
teacher may not be in a position 
to control the educational situa- 
tion; he may be unable to deter- 
mine either the timing of the 
education or the nature of the 
educational experience. It may, in 
fact, be impossible for him to de- 
termine what education is needed 
before the student or patient is 
exposed to negative experiences. 


Administrative and communication barriers often 


Much interest has been expressed 
in social science and its contribution 
to the profession of dietetics. Less has 
been said about the contribution of 
nutrition to social science. Each of 
the social science investigators who 
has worked in the nutrition area has 
brought back to his discipline new 
research and theoretical approaches, 
new tools and concepts, and new ways 
of looking at social groups. The stim- 
ulus for the investigation reported in 
this and the following papers grew out 
of discussions concerned with a mutual 
interest in communication and inter- 
action in institutional settings, of 
which the hospital may be illustrative. 
The present explorations have opened 
new and challenging vistas for the 
authors, and hopefully others, to ex- 
plore. 


in communication is related to 
attitudes of the staff toward 
dietary education. Are they con- 
vinced of its value? Do they 
appreciate the need for speedy 
communication? Do they see how 
they, as members of the team, will 
profit from any improvements 
made? 

When an objective analysis of 
the breakdown in communication 
or administration identifies spe- 
cific weaknesses, the dietitian may 
find it necessary to allocate a 
greater portion of her effort to- 
ward gaining the support of other 
members of the staff in developing 
more effective relationships. Until 
the essential communication with- 
in the staff itself is effective, the 


patient’s education will continue to suffer. 


stand between the dietitian and the patient. The 
dietitian does not always see the patient before he 
makes complaints about the food he has received. 
Her first contact with the patient may be in the 
unfortunate role of trouble-shooter, or it may occur 
after he has been exposed to negative influences 
which are difficult to overcome. 

There is often a breakdown in planning, adminis- 
tration, or communication. The dietitian may lack 
direct responsibility. As a staff member, however, 
she may still be able to alert other staff members 


The Purpose of Techniques 


A tool is a means to an end. Accordingly, an educa- 
tional tool ought to be selected only after educa- 
tional needs have been determined and a purpose is 
specifically defined. This is essential to avoid the 
dilemma created when tools determine goals. 
Success in the selection and use of educational 
techniques depends largely on the educator’s ability 


x to analyze the problem considering both the con- 


cerns, wants, and interests of the patient and the 
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nature of the specific informational content re- 
quired. Once an adequate analysis has been made, 
the educator can then select techniques with a view 
to satisfying the identified needs. 

We sometimes forget that the use of tools by an 
educator does not differ too much from the use of 
tools by a craftsman. Just as the craftsman selects 
a hammer, saw, or plane in terms of a specific task 
to be done, the effective educator decides to use the 
interview, discussion, demonstration, lecture, pam- 
phlet, or poster after analyzing the problem and 
determining its specific educational requirements. 

In making such an analysis, there is a tendency 
to think primarily in terms of the objective nature 
of the teaching situation, resources available, and 
the kind of information or content to be taught. For 
example, major attention may be devoted to the 
kind of diet, the types and amounts of food in the 
diet, how much time is available, what informa- 
tional materials are available, and how long the 
patient will be in the hospital. Even more important, 
however, is an analysis of the dynamics of the situa- 
tion: what the patient is concerned about, what the 
diet means to him in terms of his concern, whether 
he believes the diet is important, how he perceives 
the diet as related to his past eating practices, and 
as related to his recovery and continued health. 

An architect in designing a home must, of course, 
be concerned with the nature of the landscape, the 
availability and cost of specific building materials, 
the weather conditions, the availability of water, 
electricity, gas and other utilities, labor costs, and 
so on. But his analysis in terms of such factors only 
tells him the limits of what he can do. The good 
architect also leans on a different kind of analysis 
to determine what is likely to be most satisfying 
to his client. He inquires about the size and struc- 
ture of the family, the interests common to the 
family members and those unique to specific mem- 
bers of the family. He is concerned also about their 
customs and cultural interests, their habit patterns 
or ways of life. He is interested in the way of life 
of the neighborhood as well. 


Groups that may appear on the surface to be very 
similar in composition may also differ from a dy- 
namic point of view. There may be wide variation 
in terms of the concerns, interests, or attitudes of 
the members or in the amount of information they 
bring to the group itself. The members in the group 
may also differ in their reasons for participating; 
some may be eager to learn, others may feel in- 
different to the meeting, and still others resent being 
put into the group situation. Two apparently similar 
groups are seldom likely to have the same pattern 
of underlying concerns or the same general orienta- 
tion to the problem of the meeting. They may vary 
also in the nature and strength of their informal 
leadership. One group may take a cooperative 
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approach to the solution of the problem; another, 
almost similar in apparent composition, may take 
an indifferent or even hostile approach to the prob- 
lem or to the approach of the educator. 

In view of this, the technique used successfully 
in one situation may “fall flat” in an apparently 
similar situation if the technique used has not been 
selected or developed with full consideration of the 
interests, concerns, and attitudes of:the group. 


The “Growing-Edge” of the Patient 


It is extremely important that the technique or 
approach used in any educational situation be 
selected in terms of the “growing-edge” of the stu- 


. dent—where he now stands in knowledge, attitudes, 


and behavior relative to the specific problem at hand. 
Allport has observed (1): “The target should al- 
ways be the growing-edge of the student. It is true 
that at a given time no two students have precisely 
the same growing-edge. One has more knowledge 
than another; one has read the assigned textbook, 
another has not. The identical point made by a 
teacher may strike fire in one student and leave 
another cold.” 

This observation made about college teaching is 
of even greater importance when it comes to teach- 
ing adults. In a hospital situation, for example, each 
patient is likely to be unique in his knowledge about 
food, attitudes toward food planning and dieting, 
and in his eating habits. The teacher in this situa- 
tion is likely to be even less acquainted than the 
college teacher with the background and experi- 
ences, interests and motivations the patient brings 
to the teaching situation. 

Determining the nature of the growing-edge of 
adults we scarcely know is very difficult. Often we 
lack the time to find out. What exploration we can 
do must be done under the most trying of circum- 
stances. Yet our success in selecting either content 
or method may depend wholly on the adequacy of 
whatever analysis we can make of the patient’s 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. 

It is becoming the practice today for dietitians 
to discuss with patients their eating habits and to 
try to fit the new diet into the practices that already 
exist. It has been recognized, as one educator put 
it, that it is easier to get a mother to add a carrot 
and onion to the daily potato soup than it is to get 
her to start making a new kind of vegetable scup. 


In other words, it pays to determine the growing- 
edge of the patient in terms of the information he 
already has and the points of similarity between 
his present diet and the one to be learned. Knowing 
this, it is possible to focus the information provided 
more specifically in terms of the change necessary. 
The patient will then have less new information to 
learn and will be able to fit the new information 
more meaningfully into his current eating practices. 
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His eating habits will not be completely disrupted. 

It is of even greater importance, however, to iden- 
tify the growing-edge of the patient in terms of his 
concerns and attitudes. Until a patient recognizes 
the importance of diet, for example, no amount of 
information is likely to prove effective in motivating 
him to follow the diet voluntarily. It is not enough 
for the patient to be concerned about his illness. 
He must perceive and fully accept the fact that 
there is a direct relationship between what he eats 
and getting well, and between what he eats and stay- 
ing well, before he is likely to adopt the new dict. 


Diagnosing the Growing-Edge 

If she is to focus her efforts effectively, the dietitian 
must first make a diagnosis to determine the nature 
of the patient’s growing-edge. She needs to learn: 

(a) Does Mr. Jones know why and how his food 
intake has been restricted? Does this seem reason- 
able to him? Does he know who is responsible? How 
does he feel about that? 

(b) Does he recognize the relationship between 
following the diet and getting well? Does he really 
believe that eating the right kinds and amount of 
food will speed recovery—will help him to get well 
and to stay well? 

(c) Does he recognize the relationship between 
continuing the diet after he leaves and staying well? 
Does he really believe this? Unless he really believes 
that he must continue to follow the diet to stay well 
and out of the hospital, he is likely to look on going 
home as one way of getting rid of the diet. He may 
even convince his wife that it is a useless headache. 

(d) What does the diet mean to him? Does he 
grasp the broad principles of the diet or has he sim- 
plified it to everyday terms which actually mean 
something else? For example, if it is a bland diet, 
what is he interpreting a bland diet to mean—sim- 
ply “soft foods’? If it is a low-sodium diet, what 
does that mean to him—simply “no salt’’? 


Interview Techniques 


The chief technique available to the dietitian in 
making a diagnosis of a patient’s educational needs 
is the quiet, attentive listening that is a part of a 
careful interview. It is well to come armed with 
some questions planned in advance to keep the dis- 
cussion going on the problem at hand, and, insofar 
as possible, within the framework of the patient’s 
experience. It pays to avoid questions that can be 
answered with a simple “yes” or “‘no.’’ They do not 
help very much. It is too easy for a patient to answer 
such questions in terms of what he thinks you want 
and to avoid thereby giving you the information 
you most need. 

It helps, in getting started, to ask indirect ques- 
tions. Such questions put the patient more at ease 
and encourage free expression. For example, one 
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might ask: “Why do some patients object so strongly 
to being put on a diet like this?’ Or, “We had a 
patient a short time ago who complained to every- 
one when he was put on this diet. Why do you think 
he felt this way?” Or, “What do you think is the 
main reason he was given this kind of diet?” Or, 
“Just how would you describe the diet you are on 
to one of your friends?” Questions like these will 
help to identify problems that can then be discussed 
more directly. 

Those who frequently make exploratory inter- 
views of this type find it profitable to arm them- 
selves with a memorized list of what might be called 
“non-directive probes.” These are responses or ques- 
tions that keep the patient talking on the subject 
without giving him too many hints about “right” 
or “wrong” answers. People tend to keep talking if 
they get some confirmation from the interviewer 
that he is really interested in listening. In psychol- 
ogy, this is called the “uh-huh phenomenon.” Some 
of the probes I find must useful are: “Uh-huh.” 
“How so?” “And then...” “So...” “Just what do 
you mean?” “Tell me a little more about that.” 

The dietitian may find it profitable to use some 
of these non-directive approaches in exploring with 
the patient his knowledge, attitudes, and beliefs 
about the diet. By this means, it may be possible to 
focus the educational approach more specifically in 
terms of the nature of his growing-edge. While it 
may not be possible to do this with every patient, an 
exploratory approach with a few patients may yield 
valuable insights. 


Patients as Educators 


Some of the most promising educational approaches 
are based on a recognition of the fact that students 
themselves are often the most effective educators. 

Patients as students have a great capacity for 
helping one another. By sharing their experiences, 
they are often able to identify significant points 
that the teacher may have missed. They can fre- 
quently clarify for each other terms and concepts 
better than the teacher could possibly do by lectur- 
ing or answering questions. Together they are more 
likely than is the teacher to find meaningful solu- 
tions to the problems they face. They excel in find- 
ings ways to translate scientific knowledge or con- 
cepts into action. 

Patients are often able to communicate with 
fellow patients far more effectively than the instruc- 
tor. What one patient says may have personal mean- 
ing to another. 

These developments are particularly likely to 
occur in discussions handled in such a way that the 
members of the group themselves have a primary 
role in selecting topics and in developing solutions. 
The best teacher in a group situation such as this 
is one who has the ability and the patience to guide 
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the discussion and to keep it moving but to avoid 
imposing himself or his own ideas on the group or 
answering all questions raised by the group. Such a 
role is one of leadership rather than lecturer. 

The same kind of questions previously mentioned 
may be used as a basis for planning group inter- 
views and group discussions. Similarly, indirect 
questions and non-directive probes are as useful in 
this situation as in the personal interview. 


Applying New Knowledge 

Whatever approach is used in dietary education, it 
must provide a means for the learner to integrate 
the new material or knowledge into his mental con- 
text and into his unique way of life. It is not enough 
to provide information alone. Few of us have the 
capacity or inclination to apply directly what we 
hear in lectures or read in books. It takes time and 
effort to fit new knowledge into present behavior 
patterns. 

Not only must the patient understand and appre- 
ciate the importance of the diet for his continued 
well-being; he must, in addition, understand and 
appreciate the general principles of this diet and 
must find ways of adapting it so that it is easy for 
him to apply it in daily life. The dietitian can act 
as a sounding board for the patient, and in this way 
help him to test out the situations he will face after 
he leaves the hospital. 

Talking through or acting out situations with 
the patient will help him to anticipate and become 
prepared to take the proper action when awkward 
situations arise. With such preparation, he is more 
likely to feel secure and confident of himself when 
faced with situations. 


Educators as Students 


As teachers, we sometimes forget that when we are 
learning new methods and techniques, we are per- 
sonally subject to the same principles that apply 
with respect to our students or patients. Change in 
the way of acquiring and applying new approaches 
does not come easy. Try as we will, we find ourselves 
falling back into old practices and overlooking new 
principles that are fundamental to success. 

Anyone who has been out of the classroom for a 
while and then returns has an almost irresistible 
urge to seek security behind the podium. This urge 
exists even though the person knows from other 
experience that group teaching may be more effec- 
tive than lecturing. It will be difficult in this old 
familiar situation to throw the question back to the 
students for solution as might be done in an adult 
education group. 

Trying to cast off old methods is like trying to 
throw away old boomerangs. You may think you are 
rid of them but they keep coming back. 

Learning to apply new approaches or techniques 
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that help us to maintain a closer relationship with 
the patient and that help us better to understand 
his attitudes and feelings requires practice as well 
as knowledge. It is not enough to read or hear about 
new techniques. All of us need practice in applying 
these new approaches before we can feel comfort- 
able in using them. We also need practice in dis- 
carding the older, out-moded approaches. We must 
not expect too much of ourselves—too fast. 

In adopting new methods, it is useful to try them 
out first with a familiar group or a friendly indi- 
vidual or two before using them in the work situa- 
tion. One approach we use in improving our inter- 
viewing technique is to do dry-run interviews with 
other members of the staff or friends. We ask the 
other person to take the role of a patient with a 
particular condition and then try to develop the kind 
of interview that elicits the type of information 
needed. This role-playing interview helps us to 
sharpen up our questions and to identify other 
weaknesses. It also helps to give us confidence in 
interviewing when we start speaking to patients. 
After a few dry-runs, we know what kinds of an- 
swers to expect and what kinds of reactions the 
patient is likely to have to our questions. We also 
have a better understanding of the importance of 
waiting a long enough time between questions for 
him to think the question through before expecting 
a response. 

The same technique can be applied with groups. 
By trying out a discussion on members of the staff, 
we can learn whether the questions are adequate to 
stimulate the discussion. We also get some feeling 
for the types of responses made and the kinds of 
issues that come up. This may give us suggestions 
for the types of resource people we need in the 
group. It also provides us with some experience in 
throwing the questions back to the group for further 
discussion. In this way we learn to step out of the 
traditional lecturer-student relationship and into 
one that results in greater participation. 

Education involves maintaining a high degree of 
sensitivity toward attitudes, feelings, and percep- 
tion of others. The most effective educational tech- 
niques are likely to be those which help the educator 
and student or patient to come to common under- 
standings about problems and ways of adapting new 
knowledge to solve these problems. Until new knowl- 
edge is applied, the educational process is not fully 
effective. In brief, the techniques of education are 
likely to be most effective when they are oriented 
toward developing a closer and more dynamic union 
between the educator and the patient, for education 
to be effective must be a two-way process. 
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IN THE SPRING of 1959, an investigation was under- 
taken in a large West Coast medical center to ex- 
plore some of the facets cf the nutrition education 
of hospital patients. To narrow down a particular 
area for study, it was decided first to find out who 
was doing nutrition education. 

Professional and non-professional staff of the 
hospital were interviewed, as well as a sampling of 
fifteen patients housed in one wing of a medical 
floor. These patients were selected because patients 
on this wing generally require special instructions 
for dietary modification. This does not imply, of 
course, that patients on normal or house diets do 
not need or receive information regarding nutrition. 

A list of patients was compiled, giving their room 
and bed numbers, names, diagnoses, dietary orders, 
and physicians. During the week of the study, the 
patient population in the sampling group changed, 
as would be expected. 

Interviews were held with: 2 student nurses, 2 
nurse’s aides, 6 staff nurses, 2 medical residents, 
1 medical intern, 1 dietetic intern, 2 staff dietitians, 
I staff physician, and 15 patients—a total of 32 
interviews. This did not represent every person who 
worked in the area, but was a very large representa- 
tion. One significant problem centered around the 
difficulty of reaching some of the people involved. 

The interviews were held with each staff person 
individually. Each was told the intent of the study, 
that is, to determine who was talking with the 
patients about their diets. Some of the hospital per- 
sonnel had dealings with all patients and some with 
only one or two. The questions included: 

(a) Did you talk with your patients about diet? 

(b) Did you communicate with anyone else about 
the diets involved or the patients’ comments? 

(c) Did anyone communicate with you concern- 
ing the diet? 


Responses from Hospital Personnel 
The interviews varied significantly in time. Inter- 
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views with the dietitians occupied the longest time, 
from 40 to 60 min. Their comments generally were 
related to each individual and his food intake, and 
demonstrated a remarkable familiarity with the 
patients and their dietary orders. They all com- 
municated primarily with the nurse and then with 
the patients. Channels of communication seldom in- 
cluded the doctor and seldom went directly to the 
patient. It appeared that the charge nurse, or her 
delegate, communicated pertinent information, in- 
cluding requests for visits. The dietitians did indi- 
cate a routine type of visit to patients, however, 
which was generally described as constituting an 
introduction, an explanation of the diet, and “How 
are things?” Discharge diets, they reported, are not 
given unless specifically ordered by the physician. 

The nurse’s aides both reported that any ques- . 
tions regarding diet or food were referred to the — 
dietitian or the nurse. Sometimes they suggested 
that patients make such a request themselves; other 
times, they said they tell the nurse or send a slip 
to the dietary department. Their major function, in 
regard to food, appeared to be the dispensing of 
between-meal nourishments, and they noted that 
sometimes the things were not there when ordered. 
Both nurse’s aides specifically commented that the 
food service was good and the patients liked every- 
thing. There appeared to be a positive attitude 
toward the dietary department. 

The medical intern indicated a sincere interest in 
diet but commented that he felt his instruction and 
competence in this area was poor. Most of the time, 
he wrote a dietary order and had little if any verbal 
communication with anyone regarding it. He men- 
tioned that at times he would give general instruc- 
tion to patients. When asked about this, he described 
it as: “I tell them salt is bad for their heart. I say 
things that probably aren’t true such as, ‘salt is just 
a habit, easy to break; you’ll get used to it.’” If 
patients complain bitterly and he heard about it, he 
might change the dietary order. When queried as to 
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what basis he used to make this decision, he ad- 
mitted that if the patient wasn’t too sick, he would 
change it. He mentioned that if patients were upset 
because of the diet, this might do more harm than 
the dietary alteration would do good. He expressed 
a need for assistance and education in this area and 
stated that he felt that it was very important in 
treatment. He was especially impressed with social 
and economic factors as well as cultural patterns 
and how they affect patient adjustment. 

The medical residents were diifident, and it was 
extremely difficult to hold their interest. The inter- 
views were very short, and they commented re- 
peatedly on how busy they were and hurried be- 
cause they didn’t have time. One categorically stated 
that he told patients why they were on diets and 
then had the dietitian teach it. He said that the 
dietitian gave a copy of the diet to the patient. He 
generally wrote the dietary order and never spoke 
to anyone about it. When queried further, he merely 
gave similar answers and repeated his concern with 
the business at hand. 

The other resident in medicine was also unim- 
pressed with diet. He reported that the intern writes 
dietary orders. He never discussed diet with the 
nurses and only contacted dietitians when there was 
a complex dietary program to be worked out. (In- 
terestingly, a dietitian had reported that this man 
had contacted her a few times on questions regard- 
ing food values.) He commented that he tried to 
order discharge diets a day ahead of time. When 
asked how he taught patients, he gave examples as, 
“Kat more ... don’t add salt.”” When specifically 
questioned about patients who were listed under 
his care, he reviewed their orders. Most of them, 
he casually mentioned, could eat anything as far as 
he was concerned. Two of these patients were 
on therapeutic diets. He did comment on having 
conferred with a dietitian regarding a patient with 
ulcerative colitis to determine what was available 
for this problem. He spoke about one patient as hav- 
ing been on a diet before and therefore needed no 
instruction. 

The staff physician reported calling the dietitian 
about difficult or problem diets. Sometimes he had 
the house staff write orders or carry out this com- 
munication. He felt that there is a frequent possi- 
bility for error due to the many channels that orders 
must go through. He specifically commented that it 
is much easier to get a new diet ordered than to 
change an old one. He stated that he explains the 
reason for diet to his patients and feels that patients 
must be aware of diet. He accepts this responsibility 
or “the patient becomes angry at the dietitian in- 
stead of the doctor.’’ He went into extensive detail 
regarding his two patients who were included in 
the study group and their dietary problems. One 
Was on a diet largely to keep her happy, since he 
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felt that she was neurotic and wanted it. He felt 
there was no particular need for it. When asked if 
he had discussed this problem with anyone else, he 
said no. He made no comment about any communica- 
tions with the nurses about diet. 

It is significant that, when discussing the incep- 
tion of the study with one of the staff physicians, 
his concept of good communication was the writing 
of dietary discharge orders a day before hand. His 
impression of a dietitian was someone trying to 
teach a patient as the patient was in the elevator on 
his way out of the hospital. 

The student nurses expressed concern over the 
food intake of their patients. Both students indi- 
cated that they had not communicated with anyone 
regarding the diet or the food intake but noted that 
when they observed problem situations in the past, 
they notified the head nurse and charted them. They 
did not indicate that any communication was needed 
or carried on with either the dietitian or physician 
in this regard. 

The night nurse had little to do with anything 
concerning diet. She stated that the patients knew 
more about their diets than she did. When asked 
how she knew this, she answered that they told her. 
Asked who had given them this dietary information, 
she answered, “The doctor.” She had no difficulty 
obtaining fluids or food she required for her pa- 
tients in the evening hours. Asked if she had any 
contact with the patients’ families during these 
times, in regard to diet, she said, “No.” 

Two nurses on the evening shift were interviewed. 
One said that she never did any teaching about diet. 
She observed that the patients knew their diet, and 
if any difficulty were encountered, she called the 
diet kitchen. This was apparently largely for food 
requests rather than information. The second eve- 
ning nurse said that she occasionally explained sim- 
ple diets, such as Sippy diets. When asked how she 
did this, she replied, “By telling the patient the 
foods he could have.” There were few visitors on 
her shift, and she felt that most of them came dur- 
ing the day. As a result, she had no occasion to talk 
to them about diet. She stated that she had no com- 
munication with anyone, other than the limited 
amount indicated with patients, concerning nutri- 
tion teaching. 

A member of the nursing school faculty initially 
maintained that she had nothing to offer. When 
questioned further, she commented, “Patients never 
know what they are supposed to get.” She rather 
vehemently insisted that the students tell patients 
about the diet and that every time there is a dietary 
change, “I tell the student ... to go in and tell 
the patient what to expect.” She had never observed 
a doctor telling a patient about diet, and she did 
not mention the dietitian being involved. She had 
never talked with either the dietitian or doctor 
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about diet for patients. She commented that nour- 
ishments were frequently missing and when this 
occurred, she reviewed the procedure of sending 
slips to the kitchen so that students could take care 
of this. When asked if the head nurse received this 
information, she noted that she tried to avoid both- 
ering the staff nurses and that she herself took care 
of this, or she had the students do it. 

The day staff nurse worked with most of the 
patients in the sampling group. Her initial com- 
ments dealt with over-all patient food service. She 
had nothing but compliments about the food and 
about patient satisfaction. She noted that the dieti- 
tians were most helpful when patients were unhappy 
with their food. She indicated that she felt nurses 
were the go-betweens between the dietitians, doc- 
tors, and patients. When questioned about specific 
patients, she commented on one patient being par- 
ticularly dissatisfied. He was upset because certain 
foods were repeatedly missing from his tray. When 
asked how he expressed this, she observed that he 
shouted at her and used comments as, “Hey you, 
come here!” She noted that if the dietitian would 
come around when the patients were eating, they 
would be able to pick up many notes. 

The assistant head nurse saw her role largely as 
the center of communication between all factors. 
“Everyone checks with me.” When asked why she 
thought this occurred, she commented, “Probably 
because I have the file of patient information.” She 
noted that the dietitians were very helpful and that 
they visited the floor once daily. Patients with prob- 
lems can be referred to the dietitian, and she also 
noted that on rounds she frequently picks up com- 
ments about food. Dietitians also visit patients to 
find out problems. The nurse seldom talks with pa- 
tients regarding their diet, but she gave one in- 
stance of explaining a modified diet to a patient who 
particularly asked. She spoke of encouraging pa- 
tients to eat. At meal time, she is frequently asked 
about late trays, “hold” trays, and whether patients 
can have something different than they received. 
For answers to these questions, she refers to the file 
or sends a slip to the dietitian. She finds dietitians 
helpful and feels they take care of dietary instruc- 
tion. Her general attitude was one of approval to- 
wards the dietitian. She commented that often doc- 
tors forget to write diet discharge orders and the 
dietary department likes to have them a day ahead 
of time. She spoke of trying to remind doctors of 
this scheduling requirement. She was extremely co- 
operative in assisting with the appointment commit- 
ments of her staff and was always alert to the needs 
of people around her. 


Patients’ Responses 
For the sake of convenience, one day was set aside 
to interview patients. To minimize the effect of pa- 
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tients asking personnel about the survey, these inter- 
views were scheduled for the last day of the study. 
One problem encountered was that patients had dif- 
ficulty in becoming oriented to the role of the in- 
vestigator and were often giving information and 
making requests which normally belonged to the 
dietary department. It was also observed that in 
the four-bed rooms, patients communicated informa- 
tion back and forth. In most situations, the in- 
vestigator attempted to conduct individual inter- 
views with each patient. Sometimes this was taken 
out of her hands and shouted conversations took 
place with many suggestions from different sources 
being offered. Another problem was that some pa- 
tients had just been admitted, and a few were 
hospitalized for only a short time for tests. Because 
some patients were asleep or out of their room, the 
entire area was not sampled. 

The general summary indicated that of the fifteen 
patients interviewed, no one had talked to seven of 
them about diet; one said her physician at home had 
given her information and instructions abcut her 
diet; three indicated that the dietitan had visited 
and instructed them; and for four, the dietitian had 
talked with them and their doctors had explained 
the reason for the dietary regimen. Almost all of 
the interviews began with a statement that the food 
was good and the diet okay. If the interview could 
be carried on, almost inevitably, however, comments 
would be offered regarding foods they wanted or 
had not received. There was a good deal of sharing 
of dietary information in the rooms. Some patients 
actually demonstrated incorrect information regard- 
ing the diet they were on. (Asked about diet, one 
patient said, of course, he had been taught and pro- 
ceeded to discuss a diet completely different from 
the one prescribed according to the chart.) In an- 
other situation, the patient was on a high-calorie 
diet; his bedside stand was piled high with an 
accumulation of cookies and bananas which carried 
dates of several days previous. When asked if he had 
difficulty eating them, he said, “Oh no,” and then 
asked why he couldn’t have a particular variety of 
grilled cheese sandwich. He had a poor idea of what 
he could have and no idea of why or how. He in- 
sisted that the dietitians had been in many times but 
gave the interviewer much information to convey to 
them. 

A third patient had been taught several diets, 
both as a hospital patient on several previous admis- 
sions and as a clinic patient. She repeated many 
facets of her diet as well as her husband’s diet and 
concluded with statements regarding’a low-fat diet 
and how helpful mineral oil dressing was in adding 
flavor. She seemed completely sure of herself and 
gave information to her roommates with the great- 
est of ease and on little prompting. When conversing 
with another patient in the room, she wanted to be 
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sure that the other patient gave all her complaints. 
When others gave none, she insisted that they had 
received foods they didn’t want and they should tell 
me about it. 

The only instruction one patient had received 
regarding her low-sodium diet was on an instruction 
sheet included with a salt substitute she had pur- 
chased before admission to the hospital. She was 
eager for information and wanted practical sugges- 
tions for managing her diet at home. She had no 
idea why she was on the diet but didn’t seem to 
think it was important enough to ask about. Her 
major concern was how she was to cook the food 
for her own diet and also her family. 

Another patient has been on several types of test 
diets and was extremely bitter and quite hostile. 
She required repeated explanation of the purpose of 
the study and the role and function of the investi- 
gator. She then gave a detailed description of her 
complex medical history and her multitude of diets. 
She indicated her ability to manage her diet more 
effectively and in a more flexible fashion at home. 
She was very angry that no one had informed her 
about changes in her diets or the reason for them. 
She described her reaction to the latest diet as, “It 
was a low blow.” From the conversation, she dem- 
onstrated a high degree of competence in the area of 
nutrition. 

A woman on a regular diet revealed that her doc- 
tor had suggested she omit foods she disliked but 
otherwise to eat anything she was offered. She com- 
mented that she had been cutting out high-carbo- 
hydrate foods, such as cake and sweets “to watch my 
calories.”” No one had talked with her about diet 
since her admission to the hospital. 

None of the patients interviewed indicated that 
the nurses had given them information regarding 
diet. One or two commented that the nurses were 
wonderful or made general comments on how help- 
ful everyone had been. 


Conclusions and Implications 


This study delineates some patterns of communica- 
tion. It also points up the fact that the nurse, the 
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doctor, and the dietitian, in addition to patients 
themselves, are contributing in various degrees and 
ways to the nutritional education of people. It yields 
some interesting clues to patients’ concept of dietary 
instruction and who they think is doing it. It ap- 
peared, in most cases, that further information was 
either requested or needed by the patient. 

In a period when society is making many chang- 
ing demands on the health professions, it is well to 
evaluate both the contributions and expectations of 
the professions and society. Dietitians are among 
the newer members of the health professions. They 
have many job commitments, as is evident in the 
job description of the professionally qualified dieti- 
tian (1). It would seem that further investigation 
of nutritional education in hospitals would be indi- 
cated. It would be desirable to seek some of the 
patterns of communication which are effective. The 
end result would need to be standardized in some 
fashion to enable effective evaluation. 

Since, in hospital situations especially, the physi- 
cian is commonly accepted as the “captain of the 
team” (2), to know his expectations of the dieti- 
tian and of the patient would be of great value. 

It might be justifiable, in a long-range study, to 
follow up patients at home, and/or to investigate 
nutritional education in a clinic setting, doctor’s of- 
fice, and at home. 

The implications of such investigations would be 
multiple. It might be profitable to eliminate the 
endless repetition, a wasteful process, and elaborate 
the purposeful support. Educational programs in 
the health sciences might be implemented as re- 
gards nutrition. These are but a few of the more 
obvious end products of such an investigation. The 
ultimate result of such a study would be to produce 
a well nourished population. Patients who need 
dietary modification could utilize this tool of treat- 
ment more effectively. 
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Editorial. J. Am: 


New Food Styles 

In the U.S. today, we are in the throes of creating a set of food patterns which 
will protect the uutrition of all the members of the society, young and old, male 
and female, urban and rural, and yet adapt itself to the discrepancy between the 
food available and the amount of food and drink that a given individual needs. 
Some of the first attempts to do this, the careful invention of drinks and foods 
that will look and taste like other drinks and foods that have too many calories, 
but are guaranteed not to nourish, are rather sad and grim, in a world where half 
the population are desperately undernourished. 

What we need are a whole new set of food styles, for breakfast, for the coffee 
break, for lunch, for midnight snacks, new ways of maintaining the warmth of 
human relationships through food given and received, or shared, which will fit the 
bountifulness of and the high quality of our food to the kinds of lives we lead 
today.—Margaret Mead, Ph.D., speaking before the conference on “The Revolution 
in the American Diet” sponsored by The Melamine Council, February 16, 1960. 
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THERE IS A growing interest in electronic cookery, 
relative te the possible application of accelerated 
cooking rates and their effect on food products. 
Since the electronic range cooks two to ten times 
faster than conventional ranges (1), it is important 
to know whether electronic cookery destroys bac- 
teria at least as effectively as conventional cookery. 

Causey and Fenton studied the effect of reheating 
on the bacterial count of frozen cooked vegetables 
and meat dishes (2), using an institutional diele:- 
tric oven and four conventional cooking methods 
(institutional oven, household oven, double boiler, 
and boiling water). They identified strains of bacilli 
and staphylococci and a strain of clostridium in 
these foods and found that, by all cooking methods, 
bacterial counts in the products were low both be- 
fore and after reheating. 

The purpose of this study was a quantitative 
comparison of the destruction, by electronic and 
conventional cooking, of several bacterial species 
artificially inoculated into foods. The following 
foods and bacterial combinations were tested: baked 
custard inoculated with Serratia marcescens, Staph- 
ylococcus aureus, and Bacillus cereus; scrambled 
eggs inoculated with Staphylococcus aureus and 
Bacillus cereus; and ground beef patties inoculated 
with Salmonella typhosa. 

Baked custard was chosen as the first vehicle for 
the experiments, since it is a food in which bacterial 
counts could be accurately estimated. In addition, 
the cooking time required was eight to nine times 
longer in the conventional oven .than in the elec- 
tronic range. Scrambled eggs were used because of 
the relatively short cooking time necessary in their 
preparation by both methods. 
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Serratia marcescens was selected because of the 
ease in determining its presence by colony pigmen- 
tation and relative safety in handling. Staphylo- 
coccus aureus was used as an organism which might 
be of particular sanitary importance in such foods, 
and finally, Bacillus cereus was employed because of 
the high degree of resistance an organism with 
spores might be expected to show. 


Experimental Procedures 


The recipes for baked custard, scrambled eggs, and 
ground beef patties cooked in this study are found 
in Table 1. 


CULTURES 


All organisms for the inoculation of foods were 
grown in trypticase-soy broth at 37°C. The broth 
was inoculated from fresh nutrient agar plates. 


TABLE 1 Recipes for baked custard, scrambled eggs, 


and ground beef patties. 


INGREDIENT AMOUNT 


Baked Custa od? 


Milk 550 gm. 
Egg 163 gm. 
Sugar 57 gm. 
Salt 4 tsp. 
Vanilla 16 tsp. 
Scrambled Eggst 
Egg 768 gm. 
Milk 244 gm. 


Salt 1 tsp. 
Fat (per serving) 1 tsp. 


Ground Beef Patties} 


Ground beef 1205 gm. 
Salt 234 tsp. 
Pepper 3 tsp. 
*Yield: eight 90-gm. custards. ‘ 


+ Yield: sixteen 60-gm. servings. 
tYield: sixteen 75-gm. patties. 
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Cultures of Serratia marcescens, Staphylococcus 
aureus, and Salmonella typhosa were incubated for 
18 hr. Bacillus cereus was held for 120 hr. to allow 
sporulation. 

Cultures were added to the appropriate food sam- 
ples in the ratio of 1 part broth to 9 parts food 
mixture. After this, custard and scrambled eggs 
were thoroughly agitated with a rotary egg beater 
for 5 and 3 min., respectively. The ground beef was 
mixed with a pastry blender for 5 min. 

Either 1-ml. or 1-gm. samples were taken for a 
determination of the number of organisms in foods 
prior to cooking. These were placed in sterile test 
tubes and stored at 4°C. until the cooking processes 
were completed. 


COOKING PROCEDURES 


A Tappan home model electronic range and two 
conventional stoves, a General Electric and a Roper 
gas, were used. All cooking for each procedure was 
dcne by one person to reduce subjective variables. 

Baked Custard. Just prior to cooking, 90 gm. 
seeded raw custard mixture were weighed into each 
5-oz. Pyrex custard cup. 

Two custards were baked in the conventional gas 
range in hot (70°C.) water (level 14 in. above the 
custard mixture) in a 144-qt. Pyrex loaf pan at an 
oven temperature of 350°F. until set (no mixture 
adhered to a silver knife inserted in the center of 
the custard). Four custards were cooked simul- 
taneously in the same oven. 

In the electronic range, two custards were cooked 
in cool (22°C.) water (level 14 in. above the cus- 
tard mixture) in a 144-qt. Pyrex loaf pan on the 
bottom-shelf position at high frequency. Only two 
custards were cooked at one time. The timer was 
set for 4 min., then reset, and the custards removed 
immediately from the water when they gave visible 
signs of doneness (just began to bubble up well 
around the entire surface). 

Each cooked custard was allowed to cool uncov- 
ered at room temperature for approximately 30 min. 
until the sample for testing was taken. This prcce- 
dure allowed the electronically cooked custards to 
continue to “cook” for some time after removal 
from the range and to cool somewhat before testing. 

Scrambled eggs. Sixty ml. of the inoculated egg 
mixture were measured into a 100-ml. cylinder just 
before cooking. 

A Pyrex skillet 4 in. in diameter was used for 
cooking the eggs on the conventional yas range. Us- 
ing a thermostatically controlled burner, the burner 
was set for approximately 160°F. and the skillet al- 
lowed to heat until the flame cut off. The fas was 
added and allowed to melt and bubble, at which time 
the egg mixture was added from the cylinder. Tim- 
ing was started at this point. The egg mixture was 
stirred constantly with a fork throughout the cook- 
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ing period and was cooked to visible doneness (did 
not stick to the skillet when stirred). 

In the electronic range, the eggs were cooked on 
the bottom-shelf position. The fat was heated for 
1 min. on high frequency in a Pyrex pie dish 4 in. in 
diameter. The egg mixture was poured from the cyl- 
inder immediately (timing began at this point) and 
cooked on low frequency, stirring once with a fork 
near the end of the cooking period. .Doneness was 
determined visually. 

All servings of scrambled eggs were removed 
from the pan immediately when done and samples 
were taken. 

Ground beef patties. Seventy-five-gm. balls of 
seeded ground beef were weighed and shaped into 
patties, between sheets of waxed paper, in a ham- 
burger press. The patties were cooked four at a 
time, by both methods, to well done (meat browned 
throughout). 

Using the small oven broiler of the conventional 
electric range, the patties, on a metal broiler rack, 
were placed approximately 4 in. below the broiler 
unit, and timing was begun as soon as the broiler 
coils were bright red. The total timing period in- 
cluded the time the patties cooked on the first and 
second sides plus the time required to turn them. 
The latter was included, since it was assumed that 
the meat continued to cook from internal heat dur- 
ing this short period. 

The patties were cooked in the electronic range 
on a glass well-and-tree platter, especially designed 
for use in the electronic range, on the top-shelf 
position, using low frequency. The magnetron and 
browning units operated simultaneously (although 
the browning unit necessarily ran longer than the 
magnetron). The timing again included cooking on 
both sides plus the turning time, and the total cook- 
ing times for the magnetron unit and the browning 
unit are listed separately (Table 2). 

Duplicate samples from the interior of each patty 
were weighed as soon as possible after cooking. 


SAMPLING 


After cooking, 1-gm. portions of each serving of 
the cooked foods were placed in sterile test tubes 
and both the raw and cooked samples were stored at 
—20°C. for a day, if they could not be cultured 
immediately. At this time, they were thawed for 
10 min. in a 37°C. water bath and 9 ml. sterile 0.15 
N sodium chloride were added to each tube. 

For determination of organisms in custard and 
scrambled eggs, each sample was mixed vigorously 
with a sterile pipette. One-tenth-ml. portions of this 
suspension were placed in three sterile Petri dishes 
and melted nutrient agar added. All plates were 
incubated at room temperature for 48 hr.; the total 
colonies were counted, and gram stains were made 
of each colony type. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER 
INOCULATION OF 


SAMPLES on 


.. marcescens 
Raw custard 
Electronic ranget 
Conventional ovent 
». aureus 
Raw custard 
Electronic range t 
Conventional ovent 
. cereus 
Raw custard — 
Electronic ranget 
Conventional ovent 


4 min. 17 
33 min. 


COOKING TIMES 


3 min. 58 sec.—4 min. 50 sec. 
34 min.—39 min. 


sec.—4 min. 27 sec. 


4 min. 27 sec.—5 min. 17 sec. 
31 min.—34 min. 15 sec. 


[VOLUME 37 


Effect of electronic vs. conventional cookery on bacteria inoculated into baked custard, scrambled eggs, 
and ground beef patties 


MEAN COLONY COUNT PER | 
GRAM OR MILLILITER 


M Raw Inoculated Other 
ean | : : 
sample organism organisms 


Baked Custard 


4 min. 161% sec. 
36 min. 30 sec. 


negative 
negative 


8.2 x 10° — 
4 min. 19 sec. negative 
33 min. - 25 


2.4 x 104 
4 min. 51 sec. — 
32 min. 57 sec. —- 


Scrambled Egas 


\. aureus 
Raw egg 
Electronic range 
Conventional stove} 
. cereus 
Raw egg 
Electronic range 
Conventional stove 


35 sec. 


35 sec.—40 sec. 
1 min. 10 sec.—3 min. 10 sec. 


1 min. 12 sec. 


_ 3.9 x 10° 
37 4 sec. negative 
1 min. 39 see. 12 


— 4.2 x 105 _ 
35 sec. —- 540 
1 min. 12 sec. — 985 


Ground Beef Patties 


’. typhosa 
Raw ground beef f 
Electronic range** 


Conventional broiler ++ 16 


(1) 2 min. 25 sec. 
(2) 3 min. 35 sec. 
7 min. 30 sec. 


- 4.9 x 105 
(1) 2 min. 25 sec. 
(2) 3 min. 35 sec. 

7 min. 30 sec. 


negative 5 
negative negative 


*Trial experiment; exact colony count not made (too numerous to count aecurately). 


+Bottom-shelf position, high frequency. 


tShelf slightly above middle of oven; temperature, 350°F. 


#Not identified. 
{ Bottom-shelf position, low frequency. 
Thermostatically controlled surface unit at 160°F. 


**Top-shelf position, low frequency. Magnetron and browning units operated simultaneously. (1) indicates time of 
magnetron unit operation; (2) indicates time browning unit operated. 
+tConventional electric broiler; meat placed 4 to 5 in. below broiler coils. 


The organisms in ground beef were counted after 
the cooked meat had been macerated and soaked in 
trypticase-soy broth for 24 hr. at 4°C. One-tenth-ml. 
portions of ten-fold dilutions of the extract were 
inoculated into EMB agar pour plates in duplicate. 
Counts were made after 24 hr. incubation at 37°C. 


Results 


The results of inoculation of custard with broth 
cultures of each of these bacterial species are pre- 
sented in Table 2. They show that cooking in the 
electronic range for 4 to 5 min. was at least as effec- 
tive in destroying S. marcescens and S. aureus as 
conventional baking for 30 to 40 min. Raw custard 
inoculated with a culture of B. cereus containing a 
large number of spores showed a sharp reduction 
in the number of organisms present when both 
cooking methods were employed. 


The effectiveness of destruction of S. awreus and 
B. cereus in scrambled eggs is recorded in Table 2. 
When a large number of staphylococci per gram of 
food were inoculated, both the electronic and con- 
ventional cooking methods markedly reduced the 
total counts. However, the electronic range effec- 
tively eliminated S. aureus, whereas conventional 
cooking did not. Neither method proved completely 
effective in destroying the sporeformer (B. cereus). 

Results of cooking ground beef on Salmonella 
typhosa are shown in Table 2. Both ranges were 
effective in destroying 4.9 x 10° organisms per gram 
present, with the conventional stove cooking the 
food approximately twice as long as the electronic 
range. 


Discussion 


30th cooking methods were quite effective in de- 
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stroying non-sporeformers (100 per cent destruc- 
tion by the electronic range) ; however, neither was 
effective in completely eliminating sporeformers, 
including the inoculated B. cereus and the other 
organisms identified in the cooked food samples, 
which were mainly gram-positive sporeformers. 
Some of the latter were undoubtedly introduced 
through airborne contamination after cooking, espe- 
cially in baked custard which was allowed to cool 
uncovered at room temperature for approximately 
30 min. before samples were taken. No quantitative 
estimate of these other organisms was attempted 
with foods inoculated with B. cereus because of 
their similarity to the test organism. 

Electronic cookery resulted in complete destruc- 
tion of the inoculated organism in four of the six 
combinations tested, as compared with complete de- 
struction in two out of the six with conventional 
cookery. In addition, electronically cooked food con- 
tained more organisms than conventionally cooked 
food in only one sample group, custard inoculated 
with B. cereus, and this difference was not large. 
Therefore, it is concluded that electronic cookery is 
slightly more efficient than conventional cookery in 
bringing about the destruction of the bacterial spe- 
cies used in this study. The single exception was 
the sporeformer subjected to over 30 min. of con- 
ventional heat in baked custard. 

The slight superiority of electronic cookery in 
effecting bacterial destruction in these foods was 
probably due to the instantaneous generation of 
heat throughout the food mass (up to a depth of 2 
to 2% in. [1]) by the high frequency radio waves. 
Thus, although electronic cooking times were one- 
half to one-ninth as long as comparable conventional 
cooking periods, the efficiency of bacterial destruc- 
tion, as measured by bacterial counts in the cooked 
products, was greater when the electronic range was 
used. 


Summary and Conclusion 
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the destruction of four representative bacterial 
species artificially inoculated into three foods is 
compared. A home model electronic range and con- 
ventional gas and electric stoves were used for 
cooking. Food and bacterial combinations were: egg 
custard inoculated with Serratia marcescens, Staph- 
ylococcus aureus, and Bacillus cereus; scrambled 
eggs inoculated with S. awreus and B. cereus; and 
ground beef patties inoculated with Salmonella 
typhosa. 

Although both cooking methods quite efficiently 
destroyed non-sporeformers, neither was effective 
in completely eliminating sporeformers. Electronic 
cookery produced 100 per cent destruction of the 
inoculated non-sporeformers in the four combina- 
tions tested, whereas conventional cookery resulted 
in complete destruction of these same organisms in 
only two of the four sample groups. Conventionally 
cooked food contained more of the inoculated organ- 
isms than electronically cooked food in five of the 
six combinations studied. 

On the basis of these results, the following con- 
clusion was drawn: Although requiring cooking 
periods one-half to one-ninth as long as comparable 
conventional methods, electronic cookery of the 
products in this study was slightly more efficient 
in destroying the bacterial species used, except for 
the sporeformer subjected to over 30 min. of con- 
ventional heating in baked custard. 

The possible reason for this apparent slight ad- 
vantage of the electronic range over conventional 
cooking methods is discussed. Furthermore, results 
of this study indicate that careful attention must be 
given continually to food sanitation procedures in 
using both cooking methods. 
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Enriched Parboiled Rice 

The Food and Drug Administration has changed the standard of identity for 
enriched parboiled rice to allow a small amount of butylated hydroxytoluene—a 
harmless chemical preservative—to be used as an optional ingredient. This chemi- 
cal, which has been used for several years in other foods, such as breakfast cereals 
and shortenings, will assure better flavor, since it retards rancidity in parboiled 
rice. 

Parboiled rice is whole rice that is steamed and vacuum-dried before milling. 
This process is intended to concentrate natural vitamins in the kernels before 
the hulls are removed. However, an undesirable flavor has occasionally developed 
through release of oils that may become rancid on exposure to air. The FDA be- 
lieves the change in the standard is in the consumer interest. 

Where the preservative is used, consumers will find the following required state- 
ment prominently displayed on the label of packages of ‘“‘enriched parboiled rice’’: 
“Butylated hydroxytoluene added as a preservative.” The amount used may not 
exceed 0.003 of 1 per cent by weight of the rice product. 
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NUTRITIONISTS, AWARE of the world need for animal 
protein of high biologic value, have recognized the 
sea as a potential source of such protein (1-3). The 
sea is abundant in fish; for example, the French 
Ministry of Fisheries has reported an annual har- 
vest of 10,000 lb. fish meat per acre as compared with 
190 lb. beef obtainable from 1 acre of pasture (4). 

In the underdeveloped countries the lack of quick 
transportation and cold storage severely restricts 
the regular use of fresh fish in the human dietary. 
As a result, intense interest in developing methods 
for making fish flour from fresh fish, and for using 
the fish flour in the human diet has been steadily 
growing (5, 6). 

Recently, a process for making odorless, stable 
fish flour of high biologic quality has been developed 
(7)%, using fish of several species. The fish are 
desiccated, defatted, and deodorized by azeotropic 
solvent extraction. Sure studied (8) the effect on 
rat growth of adding small amounts of the defatted 
fish flour to milled wheat flour, corn meal, and rice. 
The resulting large body gains and increased pro- 
tein efficiency were far superior to similar data 
obtained in the past by Sure with dried non-fat 
milk, dried butter milk, defatted soybean flour, 
brewer’s yeast, cultured food yeasts, and peanut 
flour. Unfortunately, however, Sure fed his animals 
ad libitum, and the fish flour-supplemented groups 
always ate much more than the controls. Thus, his 
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data on improved growth and better protein effi- 
ciency ratios due to fish flour supplementation may 
represent exaggerated values (9). 

In India, where food production, including milk, 
is hardly able to meet the needs of the growing 
population (10), fish flour of high nutritional value 
might well improve the nation’s health. Experiments 
were undertaken in this laboratory to study the 
nutritive value of samples of odorless, defatted fish 
flour. The purpose of this paper is to report on: (a) 
the biologic value of the protein of fish flour; (b) 
the effect on growth and protein efficiency of adding 
1 to 3 per cent fish flour to East Indian diets; and 
(c) the consumer acceptance of the fish flour. 


Experimental Procedure and Results 
PROTEIN EVALUATION OF THE FISH FLOUR 


The protein value of the fish flour was measured 
by a growth test and a nitrogen balance test. Results 
were compared with data on whole egg protein. 
Growing rats were used in both the experiments. 

Proximate analysis of the fish flour sample gave 
83.1 per cent protein (N 6.25), 13.2 per cent ash, 
0.4 per cent ether extract, 3.7 per cent moisture, and 
4.14 calories gross energy per gram. 

Two balanced diets, where the sources of protein 
were fish flour and whole egg powder, respectively, 
were formulated to contain 10 per cent protein. 
The percentage composition of the fish flour diet 
was: fish flour, 12.0; sucrose, 10.0; starch, 57.6; 
vitaminized cerelose, 5.0; corn oil, 3.0; lard, 5.0; 
cod-liver oil, 1.5; wheat germ oil, 0.5; wood flock, 
2.0; and mineral mixture, 3.41. The composition of 
the egg diet was similar, except that the fish flour 
was replaced by 13.3 per cent of a laboratory-pre- 
pared dried and defatted whole egg, and contained 
54.7 per cent starch and 5 per cent mineral mixture. 
Thus, these two diets were identical in composition 
except for the source of protein, and each contained 
10 per cent protein by analysis. 
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EXPERIMENT 1: GROWTH TEST 


Ten growing male rats (five on each diet) were 
individually housed and pair-fed equal amounts of 
the test diets for twenty-one days, according to 
Mitchell’s method (11). During this period, the 
amount of food offered was gradually increased. At 
the end of twenty-one days, the rats were sacrificed 
and body weights minus intestinal contents re- 
corded. 

The results of the experiment (Table 1) show 
that the growth-promoting value of the fish flour 
protein was 91 per cent of that of the whole egg 
protein, and that the protein efficiency ratio, 3.236, 
was 90 per cent of that of the whole egg protein. 
Thus, the protein efficiency of fish flour was better 
than the reported values of 2.85 for skim milk (12) 
and of 3.15 for ox muscle (13). 


EXPERIMENT 2: NITROGEN BALANCE TEST 


A nitrogen balance test was then undertaken (14) 
because nitrogen retention, rather than growth, is 
a more accurate measure of protein function and 
also because compositions of live weight gains vary 
(15). Fish flour and whole egg diets, described else- 
where in the text, were used in this test also. 

Ten growing male rats were pair-fed these diets 
for fourteen days. During the last seven days, in- 
dividual excreta was collected. Samples of the test 
diets and excreta were analyzed for total nitrogen 
by the Kjeldahl-Wilfarth-Gunning method. Bio- 
logic values of the fish and egg proteins were com- 
puted. 


Results of the test (Table 1) demonstrate a high 


nitrogen balance + endogenous 
urinary nitrogen + metabolic 
fecal nitrogen 
nitrogen intake — fecal nitrogen 
+ metabolic fecal nitrogen 


‘Biologic value = 


assuming nitrogen values of 0.50 mg. per gram body 
weight™ for endogenous urinary nitrogen and 2 mg. per 
gram food intake for metabolic fecal nitrogen. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN ; 
DAILY MEAN 


MEAN 
FOOD NITROGEN DAILY 
comm. “a GROWTH 

TION 


gm. mg. gm. 
Fish flour 9.1 159 2.95+0.101f 
Whole egg 9.1 150 3.25+0.071 


" Experiment I—Growth Test 
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nutritive quality for the fish flour protein. The 
biologic value of 88 per cent was superior to that 
of meat, which is 78 per cent, and was comparable 
to the biologic value of 89 per cent for milk (16). 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTING VALUE OF FISH FLOUR 


A majority of India’s population is in the low 
income group and consumes a diet consisting pre- 
dominantly of cereals, small amounts of pulses 
(legumes), vegetables and fats, and almost negligi- 
ble amounts of animal foods and dairy products 
(17). 

The effect on growing rats of supplementing 
Indian diets with small quantities of fish flour was 
studied in this laboratory by the Mitchell method 
of equal food intake. Four Indian diets were formu- 
lated (Table 2 for composition); fish flour was 
added to the basal diets at the 1 and 3 per cent 
levels, respectively, at the expense of the cereal. The 
percentage of protein in the cereals and legumes 
used in the simulated-Indian diets was, by analysis, 
as follows: polished rice, 6.3; brown rice, 7.5; whole 
wheat flour, 15.9; enriched wheat flour, 11.0; yellow 
corn meal, 9.6; split pea, 27.2; and mung bean, 23.6. 

In view of the tremendous variation in the dietary 
patterns, it is impossible to formulate practical diets 
exactly representing those used in several regions 
of India. The test diets (Table 2) are fair repre- 
sentatives of the diets used by the lower-middle and 
the lower-income groups in India. In spite of a pos- 
sible deficiency of vitamins and minerals in the poor 
Indian diets, our test diets were balanced for these 
nutrients, as the main purpose of the study was to 
measure accurately the protein supplementing effect 
of fish flour on growth. 

Seventy-two young growing male rats, six rats 
per treatment, were trio-fed equal amounts of the 
control and fish flour-supplemented diets for twenty- 
eight days. The animals were weighed weekly. Rats 
receiving supplemented diets consumed their diets 
avidly and appeared frisky and healthy. The results 
of the experiment are given in Table 3 and in Fig- 
ures 1 to 4. 


Nutritive value of fish flour protein 


MEAN MEAN 

PROTEIN DAILY 
EFFICIENCY NITROGEN 
RATIO* EXCRETION 


NITROGEN 
BALANCE BIOLOGIC 


PER DAY VALUE 


mg. 
3.236 +0 .099F — 
3.565 +0 .082 — 





Fish flour 8.0 140 — 
Whole egg 8.0 132 cin 


*Grams body gain per gram protein intake. 
{Standard deviation. 


Experiment 2—Nitrogen Balance Test 


88 +2 .67 
97+1.9 
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Discussion 


These data clearly demonstrate that supplementa- 
tion with fish flour markedly improved the nutritive 
value of these Indian-simulated diets. For example, 
in the case of the rice diet supplemented with 3 per 
cent fish flour, the increase in growth over that of the 
controls was 49 per cent at the end of one week, 41 
per cent at the end of three weeks, and 45 per cent 
after four weeks. Similar beneficial effects of fish 
flour addition were observed in groups fed dicts 
made up of whole wheat flour, enriched wheat flour, 
and mixed cereals. The growth promoting value of 
each of the basal diets was significantly improved 
(P < .01), even by 1 per cent fish flour supplemen- 
tation. Gains were more significant (P < .001) in 
the 3 per cent-supplemented groups. 

As the food intake (calories) of the control and 
supplemented groups was equalized in all treat- 
ments, the resulting greater body gains and higher 
protein efficiency ratios may be explained as due 
partly to the higher protein level of the diet result- 
ing from the addition of protein-rich fish flour at 
the expense of the relatively protein-poor cereal, 
and partly to the better amino acid mixture. The 
remarkable increase in body gain per gram protein 
intake in all groups except those receiving the rice 
diets, however, can hardly be ascribed to increase 
of protein concentration in the supplemented diet, 
since adding fish flour raised the protein level of 
the diets very little (0.7 to 2.4 per cent). 

At the 1 per cent supplementation level, there 
were large and significant increases in the protein 
efficiency ratios of the whole wheat diet (P ap- 
proaching .01), the enriched wheat diet (P<.01), 
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gain of 13, 76, and 25 per cent, respectively. When 
3 per cent fish flour was added to the diets, gain 
per-gram-protein-eaten increased still further and 
increments in body weights ranged from 43 to 
145 per cent. At the 1 per cent supplementation 
level, fish flour failed to improve the protein effi- 
ciency ratio of the rice diet, which is already high 
(3.22) ; however, at the 3 per cent level of supple- 
mentation, the ratio increased to 3.505 (P = .05). 

The assumption that the nutritive value of the 
test diets is improved because of a better amino acid 
mixture consequent on fish flour addition and not 
because of raising the protein level of the diet is 
based on experimental evidence reported in the 
literature. During a study of the nutritive value of 
bread protein, Hutchinson et al. did not observe 
(18) any change in the protein efficiency ratio when 
they increased the bread protein level in the diet 
from 10.8 to 15.0 per cent. Osborne, Mendel, and 
Ferry also did not observe (19) a significant in- 
crease in the protein efficiency ratio when the wheat 
or barley protein level in the diet was increased 
from 8 to 10 per cent. 

Increased efficiency of Indian diets due to fish 
flour supplementation emphasizes the need for good 
quality protein in practical nutrition, particularly 
during periods of food shortage. Data in Table 3 
demonstrate that restricted amounts of diet are 
better utilized if properly balanced with respect to 
protein. In fact, restricted amounts of a balanced 
diet are better utilized than larger amounts of an 
unbalanced diet. Hamilton has shown (20) that for 
efficient food utilization, the need for dietary pro- 
tein in proportion to the amount of food energy cen- 
sumed is critical. But, the need for food energy is 


and the cereal diet (P<.01), with increases in body paramount in human nutrition (21); hence, an 
TABLE 2 Composition of experimental East Indian diets 
DIET 
INGREDIENT 
| 1A 1B 2 2A 2B 3 3A 3B 4 4A 4B 

Polished rice (%) 36 35 33 13 12.8 12.4 
Brown rice (%) 30 30 30 13 12.8 12.4 
Whole wheat flour (°) 66 65 63 13 12.8 12.4 
Enriched wheat flour (°%) 63 62 60 13 12.8 12.4 
Yellow whole grain 

corn meal (%) - 13 12.8 12.4 
Fish flour (%) ] 3 1 3 1 3 1 3 
Yellow split pea* (%) 5 5 5 5 5 ) 5 5 5 ) 5 5 
Mung bean ( Phaseolus 

aureus) (%) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Peanut oil (%) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Sesame oil (°) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Cod-liver oil (%) 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Wheat germ oil (%) 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 ).5 0.5 0.5 
Sugar (%) 2 2 2 ° 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Vitaminized cerelose (°/ ) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Mineral mix 446 (© 1 1 { { j 1 | t 4 4 4 4 
Sodium chloride (© ) 1 1 | 1 1 1 1 1 l I 1 I 
Wood flockt (% ) 3 3 3 l I I 


*Packed and distributed by N. K. Hurst and Co., Indianapolis. 


TCellulose, sold by Brown Co., Chicago. 
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agricultural policy aimed at producing meat at the 
expense of total food energy would hardly be wise 
in the densely populated countries of Asia, because 
conversion of cuitivatable crops into meat and dairy 
products is wasteful and unsuited to their agricul- 
tural economy. According to Mangelsdorf (22), one 
man working for one day on a modern wheat farm 
can produce enough food (in terms of calories) 
from 1 acre to feed himself for one year, while it 
takes 3 acres and forty days to produce the same 
amount of beans, and 20 acres and forty days to 
produce the same amount of beef. Thus, the pro- 
visicn of a cheap, good quality protein procured 
without sacrifice of cultivatable crops would be an 
ideal approach to combat general malnutrition. 

Besides improving the protein quality, fish flour 
supplementation will also markedly increase the 
mineral content of the poor Indian diets, especially 
the rice diets which are deficient in calcium. Supple- 
mentation with 40 mg. calcium in the form of cal- 
cium lactate reportedly improved the growth-pro- 
moting value of the raw husked, raw undermilled 
(7 per cent polished), and raw milled rice (14 per 
cent polished) by 45.2, 30.9, and 37.7 per cent, re- 
spectively (23). Assuming that a person eats 20 oz. 
food a day, fish flour supplementation at a 3 per 
cent level would increase the calcium content of the 
Indian diet by 459 mg. As fish calcium is highly 
utilizable (24), 61 per cent of the calcium require- 
ments of the child and of the adult could be supplied 
by the fish flour when added to the poor rice diet at 
a 3 per cent level. 

Dietary surveys reveal widespread malnutrition 
in India (25). Particularly of importance is kwashi- 
orkor (protein malnutrition syndrome) which is 
observed among malnourished children of poorer 
families. The reported 5 oz. per capita production 
of milk in India (26) cannot meet even half the 
minimum daily recommendations for children. An 
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ideal solution to the problem of protein malnutrition 
would be to increase milk production several fold. 
However, the socio-religious background of India 
prevents achieving this goal. Even with a well or- 
ganized, intensive breeding and feeding program, 
milk production would be severely impeded by the 
several millions of superfluous, totally unproductive 
cattle competing with milk cows for food. 

Through the efforts of UNICEF’, skim milk pow- 
der is being made available to children of the under- 
developed countries, a program which has proved 
of great value. However, the poor keeping quality of 
skim milk powder (27) and its unpalatability have 
restricted its consumption. Also of great importance 
is recognition of the fact that the addition of milk 
powder to the rice diets of the low-income groups of 
India might not be feasible on a daily routine basis 
because the resulting preparation or dish may be 
neither palatable nor acceptable. There is still the 
problem of changing long-standing dietary habits— 
a problem of nutrition education. Furthermore, im- 
ports of skim milk are at a low level at present. 
Thus, a nutrition program for the improvement of 
public health with skim milk powder as a basic con- 
stituent of the diet cannot yet be introduced as a 
long-range program in India. Amino acid supple- 
mentation has been repeatedly demonstrated to im- 
prove the nutritive value of rice and other cereals 
(28-30). Recommendation to improve cereal diets 
by amino acid supplementation does not seem real- 
istic, mainly because it would involve heavy financial 
expenditure (31). 


°While this paper was in press, Dr. L. J. Teply has 
brought to the attention of the author information about 
the successful distribution in underdeveloped countries 
by UNICEF of a high-quality skim milk powder, as 
reported in a new publication prepared by FAO, WHO, 
ani UNICEF with the help of Dr. G. Herlitz, Dr. A. 
Vergara, and Professor A. Wallgren, “Dry Skim Milk 
Distribution.” 


TABLE 3 Effect of supplementing experimental East Indian diets with fish flour 
BODY WEIGHT 
DIETARY bases PROTEIN 
DIET PROTEIN FOOD Increase EFFICIENCY 
INTAKE Gain over RATIO* 
(28 days) control 
Q% gm. gm. q 

No. I 7.0 271 61+1.8 _— 3.223 + .093 
No. LA 7.9 271 71+2.2# 16 3.309+ .110 
No. 1B 9.4 271 89+1.3§ 45 3.505+ .102f 
No. 2 12.9 280 7141.5 ~ 1.980 + .038 
No. 2A 13.6 280 81+1.3§ 31 2.127 + .035f 
No. 2B 14.8 280 102+1.14 43 2.470 + .0289 
No. 3 9.7 279 32+3.1 — 1.183+ .096 
No. 3A 10.6 279 56+4.17 76 1.882+ .134# 
No. 3B 12.1 279 7942.89 145 2.364+ .077# 
No. 4 °9.3 259 5441.6 2.204+ .059 
No. 4A 10.0 259 68 +2 .14 25 2.560 + .070# 
No. 4B 11.6 259 S6+1.24 5S 2.792 + .0394 

*Grams body gain per gram protein intake. #P <0.01. - 

TP =0.05. {P <0.00L. 


{0.01 <P <0.02. 
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FIG. 1. Effect on rat growth of supplementing a poor 
rice diet with fish flour (equal food intake). 
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FIG. 3. Effect on rat growth of supplementing an en- 
riched wheat diet with fish flour (equal food intake). 


Realizing the urgent need for improving poor 
Indian diets, the Central Food Technological Re- 
search Institute of India has developed a food sup- 
plement called the “Indian Multipurpose Food,” 
which is a blend of 75 parts groundnut (peanui) 
meal (Arachis hypogea) and 25 parts Bengalgram 
(Cicer arietinum), fortified with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, vitamins A and D, and calcium phosphate 
(26, 32-34). This supplement has 42 per cent pro- 
tein, 8.5 per cent fat, 0.66 per cent calcium, and 6.8 
per cent moisture. The protein of this product has 
a 59.5 per cent biologic value; the product has a fair 
amount of supplementary value when included in 
the poor vegetarian diets at 12.5 per cent level, 
and a shelf-life of more than one year at 25-30°C. 
when packed in hermetically sealed cans. The mar- 
keting cost of this product in India is estimated to 
be about 12 annas (16 cents) per pound. The pro- 
tein and mineral supplementing value of the Indian 
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FIG 2. Effect on rat growth of supplementing a 
whole wheat diet with fish flour (equal food intake). 
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FIG. 4. Effect on rat growth of supplementing a 
mixed cereal diet with fish flour (equal food intake). 


Multipurpose Food could be considerably improved 
at practically no extra cost, if a small amount of fish 
flour were included. For example, if 20 per cent fish 
flour were incorporated in the Indian Multipurpose 
Food, the resulting product would have a protein 
content of 51 per cent and a calcium content of 1.03 
per cent. 

Considering the large population of India, which 
is now growing at the rate of 5 million a year, an 
effective and realistic approach to solve India’s food 
problem would be to cultivate intensely short-term, 
high-energy-yielding, wholesome staple grains, such 
as rice, and to exploit the water resources for rais- 
ing and processing fish. Until a break-through in 
photosynthesis, no agricultural policy aimed at in- 
creasing food production can hope to overtake the 
food needs of a rapidly growing population, if the 
ocean’s food potential is neglected. India has a vast 
coastline, several perennial rivers, scores of artifi- 
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cial lakes, and a year-round pleasant and invigorat: 
ing climate in most parts of the country. Creation 
of a fish authority of India for developing a fish 
industry with emphasis on manufacture and pro- 
motion of an inexpensive, wholesome and high 
quality fish flour, which can keep indefinitely at pre- 
vailing climatic conditions without being canned, 
should go a long way toward combating protein mal- 
nutrition. 


Consumer Acceptance Test 


An organoleptic test was conducted to learn whether 
a panel of tasters could detect the fish flour added 
to common Indian dishes. Three Indian snack 
dishes, “puri’’ (bread), “dosai” (pancakes), and 
“sambar” (pea soup), were prepared by a panel of 
Indian women. Fish flour was included at the 3 per 
cent level in some of these preparations. A panel 
of students from different parts of India partici- 
pated in the test. Each was served with three sets 
of dishes; each set had three dishes; some dishes 
had fish flour mixed in them, and some were without 
fish flour. The students were asked to score each dish 
“prefer” or “don’t prefer.” The data were statisti- 
cally analyzed. 

Twenty-six participants scored three different 
dishes, making seventy-eight sets of three “prefer- 
ences.” Of these, forty-four were all “prefer,” and 
four all “not prefer.” Of the remainder, twenty-one 
discriminated wrongly and nine discriminated 
rightly, one less then expected by chance. Thus, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the panel of Indian 
students had little, perhaps no, ability to detect the 
addition of fish meal to Indian dishes. 

Fish flour is likely to be favorably received by a 
majority of the Indians, who would like to include 
meat or fish in their diet regularly but cannot afford 
it. The average income of the Indian is 25 rupees 
($5) a month (35). Furthermore, in the rural areas, 
where India’s 340 millions live, meat is a rare com- 
modity. Meat and fish are not regularly available in 
the Indian village, mainly due to lack of refrigera- 
tion. Hence, an inexpensive but high quality protein- 
rich food, such as fish flour, which keeps well at 
room temperature, should be an excellent dietary 
supplement, especially if the people are told about 
its nutritional value. (No impairment in the bio- 
logic value of the azeotropic-extracted fish flour 
was observed when the fish flour was stored at room 
temperature for eighteen months.) 


Summary and Conclusions 


An odorless, defatted fish flour, evaluated for its 
protein quality by the Mitchell-method, was found 
to have a biologic value of 88 per cent. At the 10 per 
cent protein level in diet, its protein efficiency ratio 
(gram gain per gram protein consumed) was 3.24 
as compared with 3.57 of the whole egg protein. 
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The supplementing value of fish flour to the East 
Indian diets was studied with growing rats using 
Mitchell’s pair-feeding method. At 1 and 3 per cent 
supplementation, growth improvements were 13 to 
76 per cent and 43 to 145 per cent, respectively, over 
the controls. The protein efficiency ratios of most of 
the cereal diets were also improved significantly 
(P < .01) following 3 per cent fish flour supple- 
mentation, indicating a better amino acid mixture 
of the supplemented diets. 

A consumer acceptance test indicated that a panel 
of twenty-six Indian students was not able to detect 
the addition of 3 per cent fish flour to Indian diets. 

The importance of fish flour supplementation to 
Indian diets for combating protein malnutrition is 
discussed in relation to India’s agricultural economy 
and nutrition, particularly with reference to short- 
age of milk, expensive animal products, and lack of 
a high-quality, inexpensive protein supplement. 
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Minerals in Fresh Vegetables 


The sodium and manganese contents of fresh vegetables vary greatly in fresh 
vegetables grown in different parts of the country, according to a USDA study 
done by H. T. Hopkins and J. Eisen of the Human Nutrition Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Asparagus, snap beans, cabbage, carrots, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, onions, 
and tomatoes from various areas were analyzed. Sodium in lettuce grown in Cali- 
fornia was ten times that of lettuce grown in New York, and western onions, car- 
rots, and celery were also higher in sodium content than eastern-grown vegetables. 
This may be due to the higher sodium content of irrigation water and soils in 
western areas. However, lettuce and onions, even at the highest levels of sodium 
content, contribute little of it to diets in comparison with that from other sources. 
Carrots and celery are high in sodium, each containing five to ten times as much 
as the other vegetables, regardless of the growing area. 

Carrots grown in Arizona and Southern California had two to three times as 
much manganese as those from Central California, New Mexico, and New Jersey, 
while carrots from Southern Texas averaged four to five times as much. 

Very little difference, due to growing areas, was found in boron, phosphorus, 
aluminum, magnesium, and potassium values, and there was less difference in iron, 
copper, and calcium than for sodium and manganese.—From Agricultural 
Research, January 1960. 








Fairfax T. Proudfit 
1872-1960 


One of the pioneer members of The American Dietetic Association, Fairfax T. 
Proudfit, died in Memphis, on July 12, 1960. 

Miss Proudfit served for more than thirty years as Director of the Dietary 
Department of the John Gaston Hospital in Memphis. She organized courses in 
nutrition and diet therapy at the University of Tennessee Schools of Nursing and 
Medicine, the Baptist Hospital, Memphis General Hospital, and St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, and taught hundreds of nursing and medical students. In 1918, the first 
edition of her book Dietetics for Nurses was published by the Macmillan Company, 
and under the title Nutrition and Diet Therapy, it has been used internationally 
through its eleven editions. 

In 1918, Miss Proudfit was invited by Lulu Graves to join The American Dietetic 
Association, and from that time forward, she was a vigorous organizer of dietetic 
groups throughout the South. She might well be described as the “First Dietitian 
of the South,” for it would be difficult to estimate fully the influence of her example 
in strengthening the standards and furthering the cause of dietetics in the South. 
She served as President of the Tri-State Dietetic Association (Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee) and was instrumental in bringing about the affiliation of the state 
associations with The American Dietetic Association. Likewise, she served as 
President of the Tennessee and Memphis Dietetic Associations and helped in the 
organizing of the Mississippi Dietetic Association. During the difficult depression 
years, 1932-1937, she was a member of the Placement Bureau and set a pattern of 
public relations by personally calling on hospital administrators, school boards, 
state senators, and the governor to explain the role of the dietitian. 

Miss Proudfit was honored on many occasions by her community and by pro- 
fessional groups. A dogwood tree planted in Memphis with a permanent marker 
honors Miss Proudfit for her contributions to the community. Perhaps the out- 
standing honor conferred on her was the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award, highest 
honor of The American Dietetic Association, presented in 1949 in Denver, in 
recognition of “her pioneer work in diet therapy; her contribution to the apprecia- 
tion and understanding of dietetics gained by hundreds of nurses and physicians 
whom she has taught; her skill in interpreting nutrition and its application to 
dietetics as shown by her textbook which has been used continuously and revised 
since 1918; her never failing interest in the patient; and her many and varied con- 
tributions to the Association and its members.” 

Miss Proudfit was so petite that those who first met her were always surprised 
with her dynamic personality, her forthrightness, and her ability to command any 
situation. But she was more than all these things. She was a southern gentlewoman 
—proud of the traditions of the South, warm, friendly, hospitable, and charming. 
Her interests and activities were many and included her home which she shared 
with a sister, Jennie Proudfit; yearly treks to New Hampshire, where she was an 
active member of the Appalachian Mountain Club; and her faithful membership in 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church in Memphis. To the many children who loved 
her, she was “Aunt Fax”; to her friends she was “Dixie.” Able administrator, in- 
spiring teacher, skilled author, and loyal friend, the name of Miss Proudfit will live 
on in the memory of hosts of dietitians, nurses, physicians, and friends. 

One of the Memphis papers said of Miss Proudfit: “She was born with a name 
that stood well in Memphis. Her accomplishments in service to the public and 
its health made it a good name far from her home town.” We, in dietetics, recog- 
nize this to be true——Corinne H. Robinson, Head, Department of Food and Nutri- 
tion, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 
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IT ISN’T according to ‘“‘nature,” but sometimes when 
one drops a pebble in the water, the ripples become 
larger instead of dissipating as they spread. Some- 
times they become such large ripples they look like 
waves of our time. 

Such a pebble was dropped by members of The 
American Dietetic Association many years ago—in 
1942, to be exact—when they first recognized the 
need to delegate tasks to non-professional personnel 
so that the qualified dietitian’s time could be used 
more profitably with duties for which she had been 
educated. In that year, a committee, working under 
the Association’s Council on War Activities, was 
appointed to study the problem of training “nutri- 
tion aides.” The following year, the Community Nu- 
trition Section also sponsored a project concerned 
with preparing a training outline for dietary aides 
as a part of the over-all war effort. It soon became 
evident that the best and surest way for dietitians 
to meet their responsibilities, particularly in the hos- 
pital field, was to train non-professional people to 
perform duties that did not demand specialized pro- 
fessional background. 

The voluntary dietary aide programs ended with 
the end of World War II, but the concept of training 
the auxiliary worker to widen the use of the first- 
line supervisory person was given much more seri- 
ous thought by the leaders of the dietetic profession. 
The pebble had been dropped, and the ripples were 
spreading. 





The Problem Comes into Focus 


The years between 1945 and 1951 saw the develop- 
ment of many important projects by A.D.A. commit- 
tees, such as guides for the selection and training of 
auxiliary workers, and training plans directed to- 
ward making the best use of the dietitian’s time. 

*Present address: Foods and Nutrition Department, 


College of Home Economics, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 


Emphasis in all this activity was placed on the de- 
velopment of the executive ability in the dietitian. 
In effect, policy-making and over-all management 
functions were stressed as the hospital dietitian’s 
primary responsibility, while day-to-day work of 
routine supervision could be delegated to non-pro- 
fessional personnel. 

After much study and pooling of opinions and 
experiences of members, the title “‘food service sup- 
ervisor’”’ was considered the most suitable for the 
non-professional worker who would assist the dieti- 
tian in assigned routine administrative tasks. 

The next logical step appeared to be to develop 
sound criteria for delegation of duties and at the 
same time maintain professional standards. This in- 
volved an objective evaluation of duties which only 
a dietitian is prepared to do (1). A.D.A. members 
examined their own duties—in discussion groups 
and workshops stimulated by several project com- 
mittees. Encouragement was given to this “revolu- 
tion-from-within” by hospital administrators who 
were acutely aware of the need for the most efficient 
use of the talents of qualified dietitians (2). 

In this connection, a report was published of a 
field study made by Prall et al. (3) in which the 
working schedules of dietitians in seventeen hos- 
pitals of 100 to 300 beds were studied. This report 
revealed “the need for the dietitian to analyze her- 
self and her own talent and performance in relation 
to the job to be done, so that she may select and 
train assistants able to complement her perform- 
ance, thus achieving better dietary service and re- 
lieving her own job of wasteful routine.” 

As a result of the combined thinking of several 
A.D.A. committees, the duties and responsibilities 
of the food service supervisor were defined and pub- 
lished in this JOURNAL in 1954 (4). This “new occu- 
pation” of food service supervisor, in an organiza- 
tion chart of the dietary department, is shown as 
responsible to a dietitian and assigned to supervise 
a given group of employees. 


Training Is Tentatively Outlined 


One of the greatest accomplishments in this chain 
of achievements was the development and publica- 
tion in 1955 of the Tentative Trial Outline of Class 
Room Instruction—The Training of the Food Super- 
visor (5). This was conceived as a guide in estab- 
lishing a standardized educational program for food 
service supervisors, which would qualify them to 
assume the supervisory responsibilities delegated 
to them by the dietitian and prepare them to meet 
the performance level of today’s concept of supervi- 
sory leadership in their respective areas. 

It was the thinking of the A.D.A. committee at 
that time that a course could be offered in two parts: 
90 hr. of classroom work (in a vocational school) 
followed by a second semester of supervised prac- 
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tice in a hospital. A First Tentative Trial Outline 
of Hospital Experience (6) was therefore prepared 
for the dietitian’s use in supervising the practice 
period of the student in the hospital. It included 
suggestions for general orientation as well as super- 
visory aspects of other specific work areas. These two 
outlines were made available for general distribu- 
tion from the A.D.A. office in Chicago. 

In the broad outlook, the training of food service 
supervisors is the responsibility of the dietetic pro- 
fession as a whole. In view of the strides made in 
training programs and materials prepared, owr pro- 
fession has met the challenge both on an organiza- 
tional basis and on an individual basis. 


Training Programs Are Established 
Many training programs have been established in 
various areas of the country, usually in cooperation 
with adult and vocational high school systems. Local 
and state dietetic associations have joined hands 
with hospital administrators and public school sys- 
tems to provide vital and important training pro- 
grams. It is believed that there are many more pro- 
grams existing than are now known, and there is 
evidence that new programs are established each 
year. It is most gratifying to know that in each case 
these programs have been inspired and sparked by 
the dietitians in each area. For the most part, the 
A.D.A. Tentative Trial Outlines of Classroom In- 
struction and Hospital Experience have been used 
as the basis of the curriculum developed. 

Mention should be made of the fine in-service 
training programs in hospitals which have been de- 
veloped by our leading dietitians, who have found 
the “Outlines” helpful. 

Since the first courses were established in 1952, 
Continuing Education Centers in several universi- 
ties have offered training programs (7). It should 
be noted that both The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion and The American Hospital Association encour- 
aged and fostered the food service supervisors’ pro- 
gram at Michigan State University begun in 1955. 
This program, designed to aid the individual work- 
ing under a dietitian, as well as the able person who 
supervises a food service in a small hospital, was 
aided by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Now at the 
end of the fifth year of the pilot program, it has be- 
come a permanent offering at the Continuing Edu- 
cation Service of Michigan State University. 

A non-credit correspondence course, developed 
through the co-sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Die- 
tetic and Hospital Associations and administered 
through the Extension Service of the Pennsylvania 
State University, has been enthusiastically received. 

An extensive bibliography and performance rat- 
ing schedule were prepared by the Committee to 
Study the Food Service Supervisor in 1957 and are 
available from the A.D.A. office in Chicago. This ref- 


erence material is extremely helpful to members 
who contemplate establishing a new training pro- 
gram. 


The Dietitian’s Recruiting Responsibility 
Along with training, our members have a responsi- 
bility in recruiting able persons to become eligible 
for secondary level supervision. It is in the present 
fashion to make much over the fact that we live in a 
world that “changes as we walk in it.” Yet this is a 
world which has never offered greater opportunity 
for the fulfillment of learning. Our adult popula- 
tion contains a wealth of undeveloped resources 
which are ripe for further training. Many women, 
both married or unmarried, are spending more time 
on jobs outside of their homes for a longer period 
of their life cycles. Half of the high school grad- 
uates, authoritative sources show, prefer to join 
the labor force rather than go to college. Among 
those who go to college, about half drop out because 
college isn’t the right place for them after all. Peo- 
ple of all ages are educable and go about the business 
of learning in much the same ways. 

We know from statistics and authoritative sources 
that university programs are not providing enough 
qualified dietitians, and, despite the continued 
growth of the profession, the total numbers have 
not increased sufficiently to meet the need. The die- 
titian’s great hope, then, in extending her profes- 
sional services, is to promote currently employed 
able workers, or those with potential, for secondary 
level supervision. Hers is the task of arranging the 
occasions and resources whereby the learning can 
take place. One real result could be an upgrading of 
her own position and status. 

Thus, we can count the ripples of achievement 
made by The American Dietetic Association in the 
last decade of encouraging and fostering training 
programs for the food service supervisor. Training 
programs have gone beyond the realism of skep- 
ticism. They are aiding the larger effort of extend- 
ing the best possible use of the dietitian’s profes- 
sional services. 


The A.D.A. Experimental 

Training Program—1960 

And now, The American Dietetic Association is con- 
cerned with the development of a new program, an 
experimental education training program for the 
hospital food service supervisor. The grant of $71,- 
160 received from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, as 
announced at the Association’s House of Delegates 
on August 24, 1959 in Los Angeles, is being used 
to develop basic curriculum materials which will 
encompass a correspondence-type course of one 
year’s duration, as one part of the experimental 
venture. It is believed that such a correspondence 
course would provide training for individuals in 
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hospitals in many communities which heretofore 
had not been reached or did not have facilities for 
a formal program. Such a course would eventually 
be of national influence in improving hospital food 
services. The American Hospital Association is 
lending support to this wide-range program. 

The course materials are planned for able per- 
sons currently employed as ‘‘cook-managers” in 
small hospitals or as food service supervisors in 
larger hospitals working under A.D.A. members. 
Reliable statistics indicate that many hospitals un- 
der 100 beds across the country do not have dieti- 
tians and their prospects of employing a _ profes- 
sional dietitian are remote. This situation demands 
the concerted effort of the. dietetic profession in 
providing basic information which will assist the 
persons attempting to supervise the food services in 
these hospitals. 

The grant from the Kellogg Foundation will run 
for eighteen months. During the first six months, 
the lesson materials have been written. In the proc- 
ess of developing the correspondence lessons, many 
questions had to be considered. How many lessons 
should be included in a year’s course? What should 
be included in lesson content? What type of format 
should be used? 

In view of the tremendous success and acceptance 
of the Tentative Trial Outline of Class Room In- 
struction, it seemed wise to draw on it as much as 
possible in developing the lesson materials. The best 
possible use was also made of studies and contribu- 
tions prepared by A.D.A. members, so that the les- 
sons, as developed, represent many things from 
many people. 

The curriculum content will include fifteen lessons 
which cover: hospital and food service orientation ; 
human relations and communications; personnel 
management; supervisory techniques; nutrition and 
meal planning; modified diets; sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene; good housekeeping and safety; and 
food preparation and service, including standardized 
recipes and portion control (five lessons); and es- 
sential records. 

Each lesson involves a suitable assignment from 
the text, Hospital Food Service Manual (11), sup- 
plementary readings, and appropriate lesson exer- 
cises. Review questions are included at the end of 
each lesson, designed to reveal the student’s prog- 
ress. Lessons are planned so that approximately 
6 hr. preparation time will be required to complete 
an assignment. It is anticipated that the lessons 
will be worked out by the students in their home 
environment. 

The Project Director has reviewed all plans and 
educational materials with a special advisory com- 
mittee comprised of Ruth A. Spencer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Area Office, Atlanta; Aileen Konhaus- 
er, The Pennsylvania State University; Anna K. 
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Jernigan, Iowa Department of Health, Des Moines; 
Ruth Kahn, formerly of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, Chicago; and Ruth M. Yakel, Executive 
Director, The American Dietetic Association. 

The lessons in this correspondence course will be 
tested with a pilot group of twenty-five students 
from Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. The state 
hospital associations in these states are already 
functioning in the recruitment of students. Appli- 
cants who are cook-managers from small hospitals 
will have “‘preceptors” to serve as guides and coun- 
selors during the year’s course. The preceptors will 
be A.D.A. members and the state dietetic associa- 
tions in the three states are already functioning in 
recruiting the preceptors. A preceptors’ manual has 
been prepared, and it is planned to hold a briefing 
session for preceptors prior to launching the pilot 
study to orient them concerning lesson content and 
to the concept of their function as preceptors. 

The students in the pilot study will be brought 
together for a short period for group evaluation at 
least once during the year, at the Continuing Edu- 
cation Center of the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. 

An alternate plan proposed in the experimental 
program may be to bring another group of ten to 
fifteen students selected from one or two states in 
the Midwest to a study center for concentrated 
classroom experience of from four to six weeks. 
The established criteria for the correspondence 
course would be used in selecting students and pre- 
ceptors, and the correspondence lessons would be 
used as the basis of the curriculum for the concen- 
trated classwork. It seemed advisable to launch the 
correspondence type study first and adapt it to the 
alternate plan at a later date. 

The pilot study will be launched during Sep- 
tember 1960, the final selection of students having 
been completed in August. 

At the end of the eighteen-month experimental 
study, The American Dietetic Association should be 
in a position to determine the most expeditious 
method of making in-service training available to 
food service supervisors in hospitals across the 
country. With the administration and development 
of this experimental training project, the Associa- 
tion will continue to take the lead in the great effort 
of providing an opportunity for able persons to in- 
crease their knowledge of hospital food service work 
and thereby provide good quality patient care. 
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Quickie Demonstrations 


Many conferences and workshops are held on our 
campus for non-professiona! groups in fields related to 
dietetics and home economics. Sometimes it is a problem 
to “break the ice” so that everyone will participate. We 
have developed the “quickie” demonstration for this 
purpose, and also because showing can be much more 
effective than telling. A “quickie” usually takes 1 to 2 
min., and never more than 5 min. A few words of ex- 
planation are given, and then the idea itself is pre- 
sented. 

We use colorful, light-weight plastic and fiber glass 
trays carried by hand and placed on light-weight rolling 
carts. By using a tray or cart, the demonstrator quickly 
and easily moves to and from groups. Some examples 
of “quickies” used recently at our annual conference 
for food service personnel in small hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes are given below: 


TRAY DISPLAYS 


1. [Individual meat loaves baked in muffin tins. Show 
the correct size scoop of meat mixture to put in each 
tin; meat is pressed in tin and smoothed off for baking; 
and individual loaves are baked and removed from tins. 

2. Color with gelatin. Two pans of different color 
gelatin are marked off in cubes. Some cubes are removed 
from the pans and arranged in a glass serving dish to 
show color appeal for the patient. 

3. Arrangement of attractive salads. Various kinds 
of greens are shown. 

1. Variety with salads. Examples are displayed of: 
salad as an entrée, fruit salad, mixed vegetable salad, 
and gelatin salads. 

5. Foods to increase protein in the diet. Non-fat dry 
milk, cooked egg white, and cottage cheese are shown, 
with a card beside each listing uses. 

6. Vegetable ideas. Carrots (or other vegetables) are 
displayed—cut in strips, circles, curls, and cubes. 

7. Examples of bread exchanges (or other exchanges) 
for use in the diabetic diet. 

8. Herbs and spices suitable for adding flavor to the 
low-sodium diet. A card beside each herb suggests the 
foods with which it might be used. 

9. Self-help utensils for the physically handicapped to 
use in eating and drinking. The display includes forks 
with bent handle, forks and spoons with aluminum tub- 


ing or sponge rubber grips; coffee mug for soup; and 
“bull dog clip” to hold drinking straw in place on the 
glass. 

10. Books and pamphlets on food for older people. 
Publications on other topics are also shown, when dif- 
ferent subjects are discussed. 


ONE-MINUTE DEMONSTRATIONS 


1. How to peel and section a grapefruit. 

2. Bread cups for serving creamed foods A slice of 
bread is shown, the crust trimmed off, brushed with but- 
ter, and inserted in a muffin pan. Finished bread cups, 
browned in the oven ahead of time, are also shown. 

After the “quickies” have been presented, the mate- 
rials shown are placed on tables at the side or rear of 
the room so that they may be studied more closely be- 
tween sessions. 

These “quickies” have been used primarily when the 
conference has divided into discussion groups. The dem- 
onstrator goes from group to group, taking a minute or 
two to show the display. She answers any questions 
which may be asked; otherwise, she moves on to the 
next group. The subject of each “quickie” is chosen so 
that it is appropriate to the topic of the discussion 
group. 

“Quickies” are also given before the whole group 
when appropriate, when there is a demonstration mir- 
ror available making it possible for all to see, or when 
the objects themselves are large enough to be easily 
seen. They can be a means of emphasizing, clarifying, 
or clearly visualizing a main point made by a speaker. 
They can also serve to introduce a new idea. When a 
“quickie” is given between talks or speeches, it pro- 
vides a note of variety or a change of tempo. 

Some of the “quickies” have been planned, prepared, 
and presented by senior students and have proved a 
valuable learning experience for them. They could be 
adapted for presentation by dietetic interns. 

The response from our audiences and group partici- 
pants has been enthusiastic. There have been many 
questions and additional ideas have been suggested by 
the groups themselves.—Kathleen Stitt and E. Neige 
Todhunter, Ph.D., School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 





dessert, and white or black bread are served. The 
menus are determined by order of Ministry of Trade 
No, 14/12 of 28 July 1956, and supplied at a price of 
1 and 1.50 rubles. For school buffet, a definite assort- 
ment was also provided, but the buffet caterers found 
it difficult to follow the directives, and sold pastries 
candy, and other sweets instead. Various difficulties in 
the adequate distribution of food to school children 
will be considered.—V. J. Krenov. Voprosy pitaniia 
18: 61 (No. 1), 1959. 
PROBLEMS OF DENTAL CARIES 

Dental caries and paradentitis appear to be important 
health problems in USSR which require concentrated 
study with new methods. For this purpose, a project 
was initiated in 1958 by the President of the Academy 


Nutrition in Russia 


The following reports have been gleaned from the 
first issues of a new publication, /.C.R.S. Medical 
Reports, published monthly by the Institute of Con- 
temporary Russian Studies, Fordham University. In 
it, the literature on curreni research in selected 
areas as published chiefly in Soviet medical period- 
icals is summarized. From time to time, as material 
concerning nutrition appears, the JOURNAL will con- 
tinue to reprint material from J/.C.R.S. Medical 
Reports. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF NUTRITION IN SOVIET UNION 


The 21st Conference of the Communist Party has 
considered the data for planning the development of 
the USSR national economy for 1959-1965. The plan 
is related to increased activity of Soviet science, in- 
cluding the science of nutrition. It calls for increased 
production of all basic food products, the processing 
and distribution thereof, and the assurance of ade- 
quate nutritional qualities and quantities. The role 
of carcinogenic agents present as food admixtures 
or occurring naturally in soil, water, and air has not 
been overlooked. The wide use of various synthetic 
preparations, coloring and aromatic agents, preserva- 
tives, and so on, calls for increased activity of nutri- 
tionists in appraising these admixtures as possible 
carcinogenic agents. The plan also summons to re- 
lease the Soviet woman from the stupefying and non- 
productive labor involved in family life by increasing 
the number of community kitchens. Scientists will 
have to find ways and means to improve the commu- 
nity food so as to make it more palatable and attrac- 
tive to individual tastes. These are the problems set 
before the Soviet scientists of nutrition. Not to be 
overlooked is the propaganda by the press, radio, and 
television, which is necessary to convince the popula- 
tion of the advantages of these plans.—O. P. Molchan- 
ova, Institute of Nutrition, Academy of Medical Sci- 
ence (AMS), USSR, Moscow. Voprosy pitania 18: 
12 (No. 1), 1959. 


SCHOOL NUTRITION 


The directives of the 20th Conference of the Com- 
munist Party state: “‘The net of school dining-rooms 
for students must be increased considerably. To ful- 
fill this resolution, the Ministry of Trade of the 
USSR called a meeting in the summer 1956, and 
issued Order No. 467 of 25 August 1956 ‘On improve- 
ments in the organization of feeding school children 
and the sale of school requisites.” From September 
1956, hot meals were served in almost all schools. 
Eating arrangements at Moscow schools and in other 
cities were criticized and were found to be inadequate 
and antiquated. A special delegation of the Ministry 
of Trade, USSR, has visited in the USA (McKinley 
School in Washington and Williamsburg Junior High 
School in Arlington, Virginia), and described the 
schools’ eating facilities there. Somewhat different 
arrangements for feeding school children exist in 
Finland where large food plants prepare hot food 
which is distributed to the pupils seated in groups 
of ten to twelve at a table. In the USA, the choice 
of food is left to children, although this leads to 
considerable noise and the usual scuffle. In Soviet 
schools, three types of meals are usually provided: 
lunch, dinner, and buffet. Lunch consists of a hot 
dish, dessert, and either coffee or chocolate, and 
white or black bread. For dinner, soup, a hot dish, 


of Medical Sciences (AMS). The Presidium of the 
AMS, USSR, has approved the following seven-year 
research plan for, 1959-1965: Research on dental 
caries should be conducted on the following lines: 
(a) creation of an experimental model of dental 
caries; (b) study of mineral and protein metabolism 
in hard and soft tissues of the teeth, under normal 
conditions and caries formation; (c) the significance 
of the vitamin balance (ascorbic acid, vitamins B, 
D, and others) in dental pathology; (d) influence of 
the general condition of the organism (diseases of 
childhood and adult life, pains in pregnancy, and 
others) on the formation of caries; the geographical 
distribution of these diseases; (e) study of immuno- 
logic and other reactions occurring in chronic inflam- 
matory processes involving the teeth or periodontal 
tissues; the role of hygienic factors (ionizing radia- 
tion) causing dento-alveolar diseases; and (f) study 
of prophylaxis and therapy of dental caries. 

Research concerning the problem of paradentitis 
will include study of the role of the vitamin balance 
and general diet in the etiology, pathogenesis, of para- 
dentitis; study and therapy of paradentitis in animals. 
—Prof. I. M. Grigorovskii. Vestnik akademii medit- 
sinskikh nauk USSR 14: 58 (No. 1), 1959. 


DIETETIC PROBLEMS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Molchanova (1) reviewed the current state of nutri- 
tion in the Soviet Union and concluded that for 
solving the problem of adequate provision of various 
sections of the population, data are required on the 
chemical composition of food products of local origin. 
Although the Ministry of Health, USSR, has pub- 
lished copious material on the protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate content of various diets, no valid data 
exist on the content of vitamins, minerals, and micro- 
elements in these foods. It is hoped that these defects 
will be remedied soon, particularly because the Insti- 
tute of Nutrition of the Academy of Medical Sciences, 
has worked out physiologic requirements of various 
population groups in relation to their age and type 
of physical activity. The application of these require- 
ments to prevailing conditions must be suspended 
until data on the complete composition of Soviet food 
are available. Only then can the exact nature of food 
requirements in the Soviet Union and problems aris- 
ing therefrom, be visualized if the calculated food 
requirements, under sanitary and pathogenic condi- 
tions, are to be put into practice. 

Kuznetsov et al. (2) found that vibration applied 
to human beings at a frequency of 10 to 70 oscilla- 
tions per second at an amplitude of 0.4 to 1.6 mm. 
produced a decrease in the concentration of ascorbic 
acid in blood plasma, accompanied by lowered levels 
of urinary thiamine, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, and 
4-pyridoxie acid. These results were interpreted as 
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rd calciferol and iron added. mide, iron added. Serve amide, calciferol, iron added. 
i- 105 calories per 1 oz. pack- without sugar. 108 calories Serve without sugar. 107 
.d age. per 1 oz. package. calories per 1 oz. package. 


. 
The best to you each morning— Kelloggs of Battle Creek 
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an indication of increased metabolic use of vitamins 
in persons subject to physical stress, such as vibra- 
tion. 

Fil’eagin (3) observed that protein deficiency 
induced increased excretion of N’-methylnicotinamide 
in the urine of rats. This augmented excretion of 
methylated nicotinamide could be checked only after 
inclusion of sulphur-containing amino acids to the 
diet. The author concluded that a relationship exists 
between the metabolism of the sulphur-containing 
amino acids and nicotinamide. 

Krakoviak (4) criticized the food distribution to 
participants of the inter-school sport activities of the 
Soviet Union, because the same diet was offered to 
all participants, regardless of age. According to the 
author, there is an urgent and immediate need for 
a properly balanced ration to be given to young 
sportsmen. 

(1) MotcHanova, O. P.: The current state of 

nutrition problems in health and disease. 
Voprosy pitaniia 18: 3(No. 3), 1959. 


(2) Kuznetsov, M. I., Upatov, I. F., AND 
CHELNOKOoVA, N. A.: The effect of vibration 
on the exchange of certain vitamins in the 
human organism. Voprosy pitaniia 18: 14 
(No. 3), 1959. 

(3) Fiu’cacin, N. M.: The effect of amino acids 
on the N-methylnicotinamide excretion in 
urine. Voprosy pitaniia 18: 25 (No. 3), 
1959. 

(4) KrakoviAk, G. M.: Hygienic analysis of food 
rations distributed to participants of all- 
union athletic games of schools. Voprosy 
pitaniia 18: 29 (No. 3), 1959. 


IETETIC TREATMENT OF OBESITY 

In all obese subjects, arteriosclerotic changes in the 
heart were observed (post mortem). In _ subjects 
which exceeded the normal weight by 50 per cent, 
there were indications of heart-lung insufficiency 
and alterations in blood circulation, accompanied in 
many cases by moderate increase in arterial pres- 
sure. Prior to treatment, there was a definite inertness 
of basic nervous processes in several subjects; in 
some, there was increased exhaustion of the nervous 
systems. As a result of dietary treatment, all patients 
lost weight (forty-five to fifty days of treatment), 
and this was accompanied by either complete cessa- 
tion or noticeable improvement in subjective and 
objective symptoms of complications which were 
usually present in obese subjects. The dynamics of 
cortical activity (as measured by the registration 
of bioelectric potentials of the brain and by the 
method of motor conditioned reflexes) were also 
normalized by the treatment as manifested by the 
intensification of the excitation process and improve- 
ment of the nervous processes.—L. M. Levitskii, 
A. I. Makarychev, and L. F. Roshchina, Institute of 
Nutrition, AMS, Moscow. Voprosy pitaniia 18: 11 
(No. 2), 1959. 

TILIZATION OF Foop AFTER TOTAL GASTRECTOMY 

The utilization of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
minerals in patients with total gastrectomy was 
satisfactory after six to eight months following the 
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operation. The nitrogen balance was positive. There 
appears to be no need for special pretreatment of 
foods in these patients, although it is so indicated 
immediately after the operation. Apparently, after 
the removal of the stomach, other organs compensate 
for the loss of the stomach, and this is reflected in 
the observed alterations in metabolic activity of 
other organs (increased enzymatic activity of the 
pancreas and small intestine).—A. G. Demido, Insti- 
tute of Nutrition, AMS, Moscow. Voprosy pitaniia 
18: 19 (No. 2), 1959. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NUTRITION ON THE LACTATION OF 


NURSING WOMEN 

Curds, Holland cheese, sour cream, honey, brewer’s 
yeast, and ascorbic acid concentrates, which were 
added to a basal diet of confined lactating mothers, 
improved the quality and the quantity of breast milk. 
This was determined by measuring the volume pro- 
duced by the mothers and by weighing the babies 
who received the milk. The basal diet which was fed 
to the mothers, however, was not described in detail, 
except that the average caloric intake per mother was 
3000 and, with the exception of apples and oranges, 
food from outside the clinic was restricted.—I. P. 
Barchenko and E. S. Kryzhanovskaia, A. A. 
Bogomolets Medical Institute, Kiev. Voprosy pitaniia 
18: 40 (No. 2), 1959. 


RESPONSE TO ASCORBIC ACID AND CORTISONE ON DIETS 


WITH VARIOUS HISTIDINE CONTENTS 

The activity of brain histidase, but not of liver 
histidase, in rats was increased on addition of excess 
ascorbic acid to the diet. Excess of ascorbic acid in the 
diet abolished the stimulatory effect of histidine in 
the formation of heme and erythrocytes. Cortisone 
increased the activity of liver histidase, particularly 
when the content of histidine in the diet was low. It 
would appear, therefore, that cortisone accentuates 
the deficiency in histidine in rats receiving low 
amounts of histidine in the diet. The level of muscle 
carnosine was decreased on treatment of rats with 
cortisone, and the number of leucocytes in the blood 
was sharply decreased on cortisone treatment, partic- 
ularly on diets with low histidine content. Cortisone 
also sharply decreased on cortisone treatment, 
particularly on diets with low histidine content. 
Cortisone also sharply increased the activity of liver 
histidine decarboxylase and histaminase, and there 
was a tendency for a rise in blood pressure, partic- 
ularly on diets with low histidine content.—O. A. 
Shishova and L. A. Gorozhankina, Institute of Nu- 
trition, AMS, Moscow. Voprosy pitaniia 18: 44 (No. 
2), 1969. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


In 1958, there were 17 physicians for every 10,000 
people in the USSR, or one per 570. It is intended 
to increase the number to 500,000, or one for each 
160 people. There are eighty advanced medical, 
stomatolegical, and pharmaceutical schools and eleven 
institutes’ for advanced training of physicians.— 
Meditsinskii rabotnik (the Medical Worker) January 
27, 1959. 

In Krasnodar, the students of the Kuban Medical 
Institute have jointly constructed a students’ dining 
hall.—Meditsinskii rabotnik, March 20, 1959. 


Today, Americans are annually consuming 40 lb./fresh vegetables—11 Ib. less 
than twenty years ago—but, vegetables in processed form (frozen and canned) are 
more popular. Consumption is reported by the USDA to be 88 lb. fresh-equivalent, 
compared with 53 lb. two decades ago. The data cover the ten most popular vege- 
tables—corn, cucumbers, asparagus, Lima beans, green peas, snap beans, broccoli, 
tomatoes, cabbage, and spinach.—F rom Agricultural Marketing, January, 1960. 
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New easy way to plan 
menus where cholesterol control 
is a problem 


Free guide to tempting healthful 
recipes and menus using 
polyunsaturated corn oil 


Here are authoritative, up-to-date diets and recipes to 
help guide you where serum cholesterol control is indi- 
cated for patients under your care. 


“Cooking for Health with Mazola Corn Oil” is the work 
of Corn Products Company nutritionists and draws 
upon the latest dietary concepts. It clearly explains the 
relationship of our diets to the control of blood choles- 
terol levels. The book lists in simple table form the 
caloric values of most common foods and the quantities 
of saturated vs. polyunsaturated fats (low linoleic vs. 
high linoleic) they contain. Suggested menus and tempt- 
ing recipes make wholesome and healthful meal plan- 
ning pleasant and simple. 


For your copy of this comprehensive new menu and cook 
book, fill in the coupon below. We will also include order 
cards whereby individuals whom you are counselling 
may send for their copy at your suggestion. 





How Mazola® Corn Oil May Help in Dietary 
Control of Hypercholesterolemia 


Sensible precautions recommended by many leading nu- 
tritionists are: 1) control of total caloric intake to avoid 
obesity, 2) limitation of total fat intake to about 14 of 
the total calories, and 3) selection of foods so that about 
Ve to % of the fat is polyunsaturated. 


In the simplest terms, these suggestions mean use of a 
polyunsaturated vegetable oil such as Mazola Pure Corn 
Oil in place of more saturated dietary fats. Mazola Corn 
Oil contains a high percentage of linoleates. Thus, where 
dietary control of serum cholesterol is indicated, Mazola 
Corn Oil is second to none among the leading oils in 
recognized effectiveness. It is readily available at stand- 
ard prices, instantly acceptable by the user. 


This diet modification has the added advantage that it 
is adaptable to family eating habits. All members, in- 
cluding the hypercholesterolemia patient, can enjoy the 
same food. Thus food preparation is simplified and pa- 
tient morale is improved. 


KEY FACTS ABOUT 
MAZOLA CORN OIL 
MAZOLA Corn Oil has the following 
average composition 
% by | Grams/ 


weight | tablespoon 
Glycerides of Fatty Acids ———_/|__ 


Unsaturates, Total 85 (82-87) 11 

Linoleates 54 (52-56) | 7 

Saturates, Total 11 (9-12) | 1.4 
Natural Sitosterols 1 (0.9-1.3) | 0.14 
Natural Tocopherols about 0.1 | 0.015 
Cholesterol None | None 
Salt (Sodium chloride) None | None 
Calories 125 
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i CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY i 
ft 9 East 55th Street i 
New York 22, New York i 
t Please send me a copy of “Cooking For Health 
I With Mazola Corn Oil,” and a supply of order cards i 
§_ for use in my work. 4 
t Name ES 
Address as i 
City i 
i Zone State ae 
t OF ALL LEADING BRANDS, ONLY 


MAZOLA IS CORN OIL! 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF GASTROENTEROLOGY 
Vol. 33, June, 


*Some recent aspects of fat metabolism. H. V. 
G. K. Wharton, and K. L. 


1960 


Thomas, Osmon, 


p. 673. 


Fat Metabolism. This study was un- 
dertaken at the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine and 
Los Angeles County Hospital. The 
purpose was to prove that tissue fats 
are essential and that the body syn- 
thesizes saturated fats mainly from 


ingested carbohydrates and proteins 


from the fat in the diet. 
Thus digestion and absorption of fats 
were studied. These studies seem to 
indicate that certain fats stimulate 
fat digestion and fat absorption 
mechanisms more than others. How- 
ever, certain other factors are impor- 
tant as well as the specific fat, namely 
the effect of age, species, individual 
differences, and other food components 
present in the ingested fat. 


as well as 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 
Vol. 60, May, 1960 
*The search for 


status mE. 


professional 
Merton.—p. 662 


Professional Status. A basic ap- 
proach to the reason for existence, re- 
sponsibilities, and problems of profes- 
sions is expounded. Because of this 
approach, the content can be applied 
to any of the professions, including 
dietetics. It is pointed out that the 
professions have a distinctive expert- 
ness which comes only from research, 
education, and disciplined experience. 
The course of a profession is deter- 
mined collectively—it is the profes- 
sional association that has the job of 
working out that course by conjoining 
the abilities of many to achieve com- 
mon purposes. The professional asso- 
ciation must search out the highest 
achievable level of discharging the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the profes- 
sion and that level must continually 
rise. One of the burdens of a profes- 
sion is that it cannot stand still. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol. 50, Part 1, June, 1960 


*Methodology for dietary studies in epidemio- 


OF 


Il—Strengths and weak- 
nesses of existing methods. C. M. 
and M. F. Trulson.—p. 803. 


*Reliability of dietary appraisal: 


logical surveys. 


Young 


comparisons 


between laboratory ealcula- 
from tables of values. M. G. 


Whiting and R. M. Leverton.—p. 815. 


analysis and 


tion food 


Dietary Studies in Epidemiologic 
Surveys. In this paper, the strengths 
and weaknesses of existing methods 
of dietary investigation, especially as 
related to epidemiologic studies, are 
thoroughly analyzed. The best method 
to be used depends on the objective 
of the study and the hypothesis to be 
tested. There is a need for greater 
clarification in defining over-all objec- 
tives and then fitting the dietary 
method to the objective. A major de- 
fect in collecting and processing of 
dietary data lies in the inability to 
make precise or even approximate 
statements concerning the validity and 
reliability of the various procedures 
in current use. Until more information 
on validity and reliability is available, 
it is difficult to evaluate the useful- 
ness of dietary appraisal in epidem- 
iologic studies. For every dietary 
study undertaken, consideration should 
be given to establishing reliability for 
each step in the collection and proc- 
essing of data. The validity of the 
method will be judged by the extent 
to which the results are a true meas- 
ure of what the investigator wishes 
to describe. 

Reliability of Dietary Appraisal. 
This report compares the results 
obtained by two methods of processing 
dietary data: (a) by laboratory 
analysis; and (b) by calculation of 
calories, protein, and fat with source 
material which includes only reports 
dealing with weighed food intake. The 
results are compared with studies 
obtained from the literature. Although 
the weighing of food seems imprac- 
tical for many groups, it appears 
feasible to consider use of this tech- 
nique, in combination with either 
calculation or analysis, as a_ base 
line for checking the reliability of 
other methods more suitable for field 
studies. Even though such pre-testing 
may be available only for a small 
sample of the population studied, 
results will indicate the reliability of 
certain procedures of a dietary sur- 
vey. Comparison of results from two 
methods of processing the same data 
shows that for protein and calories the 
calculated values for more than 50 
per cent of the total cases fell within 
a range of 10 per cent of the analyzed 
value. Calculated values for fat tended 
to be considerably higher than ana- 
lyzed values. However. for epidem- 
iologic investigations, the amount of 
such variation, as reported in these 
comparisons, is sufficient to cast doubt 
on the significance between two studies 
in which these methodologic differ- 
ences may be less than 20 per cent 
in the intake of calories and protein 
and less than 30 per cent in fat intake. 
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ANNALS OF BIOCHEMISTRY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
(India) 

Vol. 10, January, 1960 

*Effect of amino-acids and vitamin Biz on the 
nutritive value of pulse protein. D. K. 
Singh, Y. P. Gupta, and N. B. Das.—p. 1. 

*Effects of partial replacement of rice or wheat 
by tapioca or sweet potato flour on the 
nutritive value of poor vegetarian diets: 
influence of season in growth studies. B. 
N. Majumdar, D. C, Sharma, and N. D. 
Kehar.—p. 7. 

*Studies on the utilization of vitamin A. IV. 
Influence of the 
storage and utilization of vitamin A. 
Esh, S. Bhattacharya, and J. M. 

p. 15. 

Effect of Amino Acids and Vitamin 
Bz on Pulse Protein. The influence of 
certain amino acids and vitamin B, 
on the protein efficiency ratio (PER), 
biologic value (BV), digestibility, and 
protein value (PV) of two pulse pro- 
teins, arhar and urid, was observed. 
Methionine significantly improved the 
PER as well as the BV of both the 
pulses, while lysine did so only with 
arhar. Tryptophan and_ threonine 
significantly increased the BV of 
arhar but not that of urid. Digest- 
ibility and protein value of the pulses 
were not affected by such supple- 
mentation. Availability of amino acids 
in arhar was low and was increased 
by supplementation. Vitamin B.» sup- 
plementation caused an improvement 
in the PER as well as the BV of arhar 
fed at a 12 per cent, but not at a 17 
per cent protein level. Although the 
exact function of vitamin By» in the 
utilization of plant proteins is not 
explained, the possible implication of 
this vitamin in protein metabolism is 
indicated. 

Poor Vegetarian Diets and Seasonal 
Influence. A study was made with rats 
to determine the effects of replacing 
rice or wheat with tapioca or sweet 
potato flour during different seasons 
of the year. It was found that the 
seasons appear to have consider- 
able influence on the growth rate of 
rats. In winter, the rate was much 
higher than in summer. Modification 
of a rice diet with tapioca flour to the 
extent of 25 per cent improved the 
nutritive value of the diet as shown 
by the increased weight gain both in 
summer and winter. When a wheat 
diet was thus supplemented, its feed- 
ing value depended on the season. In 
summer, the effect was somewhat dis- 
advantageous, whereas in winter, 
growth was slightly better. Sweet 
potato flour led to an impairment in 
the nutritive value of the basal diet 
in summer or winter. 

Utilization of Vitamin A. The in- 
fluence of the level of dietary protein 
on the storage and utilization of vita- 
min A at levels of 50 I.U. and 710 L.U. 
per day during both maintenance and 
protein-repletion periods was studied 
in rats. The results tend to indicate 
that during maintenance, highest vita- 
min A content was observed in liver 
at 12 per cent protein intake and at 
low supply of vitamin A. With mas- 
sive doses of vitamin A, more was 
stored by the animals receiving 18 


protein on the 
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level of 
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A HISTORY-MAKING “FIRST” 


KLENZTRONIC 
CONTROLLER 


i Because personnel at Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company are working at all 
hours throughout the day, our cafeteria 
lines are open for the serving of foods 
and coffee during times when we do not 
run our dishwashing machines. In the 
past the result was that we frequently 
had problems in the removal of stains. 


e 
a) nad tela Bs 
. FEEDER 


Since the installation of the Klenzma- 
tion Automated-Dishwashing System, we 
are getting superb results and staining 
problems are a thing of the past. 


The automation provided by the Klenz- 
mation System has greatly reduced 
supervisory time and the need for in- Ui 
spection. 


Mt Agparack le Letoogent Feeding andl Couteol 


THROUGH AUTOMATION 


Klenzmation System keeps dishwash- 


Pr 


er charged throughout operating 
period without manual measuring, 
transfer, or handling of detergent. 


No over-feeding. Spillage and waste 
are eliminated. 
trated liquid detergent equivalent to 


Balanced concen- 


SYSTEMATIZED SANITATION 


ALL OVER THE NATION 


highest quality powdered products. 
Chlorine content peptizes proteins and 
oxidizes stains. 


No forgetting. No feeder pot to fill. 
No caked detergents. No pre-charg- 
ing necessary. 
machine tank in seconds. 


System charges 


Patented easy opening Klenz-Pak five 
gallon liquid container occupies mini- 
mum storage space and is easily 
handled by food service personnel. 
Completely disposable when empty. 


Rugged components easily installed 
for precision results. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, 
BELOIT > 


DEPT. 52J 


INC. 
WISCONSIN 
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per cent casein. The protein-deficient 
animals stored in the liver during the 
repletion period a lower quantity of 
vitamin A with higher quantity of die- 
tary protein at both low and massive 
doses of vitamin A feeding. A slightly 
greater weight gain was observed 
when massive doses of vitamin A 
were fed at all levels of protein in- 
take. On the whole, the results indi- 
cated that the level of dietary protein 
had considerable effect on the utiliza- 
tion of vitamin A. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL 

MEDICINE 

Vol. 52, May, 1960 

*Diabetic neuropathy: A consideration of fac- 
tors in onset. M. Ellenberg.—p. 1067. 

Diabetes and steatorrhea in primary carcinoma 
of the pancreas. P. M. Masley, C. A. 
Bonanno, and W. J. 1147. 

Vol. 52, June, 1960 


Grace.—p. 


*I'!.Jabeled fat and pancreatin as a differential 
absorption test in patients with steator- 
rhea. A. A. Polachek and R. F. Williard. 
—p. 1195. 

Uropepsin excretion in the differential diagno- 
sis of gastrointestinal bleeding. A. ds 
Cummins.—p. 1213. 

Rare malabsorption syndromes. J. D. 
—p. 1221. 


Diabetic Neuropathy. Diabetic 
neuropathy should be regarded as an 
essential and integral feature of the 
syndrome of diabetes mellitus, rather 
than as a complication of the disease. 
The diverse character of the factors 
preceding the onset of diabetic neuro- 
pathy suggests that there may be 
several etiologic determinants. The 
sequence of neuropathy following 
stress situations after a_ relatively 
constant latent time interval suggests 
the presence of a toxic or metabolic 
factor in these instances. 

Differential Absorption Test. Plas- 
ma radioactivity was studied in seven 
patients with calcific pancreatitis and 
seven patients with various types of 
malabsorption, following I'"-labeled 
fat meals. During the latter part of 
the study, pancreatic extract was 
administered concomitantly. The pa- 
tients with pancreatic disease showed 
increased plasma I™ levels; those with 
intestinal disease showed no change. 
This method may be used as a physio- 
logic test for pancreatic insufficiency. 
Also, substitution therapy with pan- 
creatic extract may be evaluated in 
patients with pancreatic insufficiency. 


Kabler. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 105, May, 1960 

*Lenethy diabetes: Causes and effects. W. R. 
Rogers and B. Holcomb.—p. 746. 

Vol. 105, June, 1960 

Heart failure and malnutrition. L. 
p. 825. 

Uleerative colitis among the ethnic groups in 
Israel. D. Birnbaum, J. J. 

843. 

*I'! triolein tolerance curves in patients with 
diabetes mellitus. Their similarity to those 
observed in myocardial infarction. H. 
Sandberg, B. S. Min, L. Feinberg, and S. 
Bellet.—p. 866. 

Contributions of basic science to modern medi- 
cine. Liver regeneration. C. M. 

p. 966 


Leiter.- 


Groen, and G. 
Kallner.—p. 


Leevy. 
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Lengthy Diabetes. A group of 114 
long-term diabetic patients is de- 
scribed. Their survival, averaging over 
twenty-nine diabetic years, is well 
above the general average of sixteen 
diabetic years. This longevity is attrib- 
uted to: (a) a well ordered life, in- 
cluding, in most instances, the careful 
control of the metabolic defect, (b) 
the development of diabetes at a 
younger-than-average age, and (c) a 
favorable heredity. Thirty per cent of 
the group developed no degenerative 
diabetic complications. Nearly all of 
these are yet living; half of those 
with complications have died. Eighty- 
two per cent of the deaths were due 
to cardiovascular-renal conditions. 
None died from diabetic coma, cancer, 
or primarily from an infection. This 
study reinforces the doctrine that 
maintenance of as nearly normal a 
metabolic status as possible can pro- 
long the diabetic person’s life. 

Diabetic Curves. Twenty-seven dia- 
betic patients, ranging in age from 
ninteen to eighty-six years received 
I’. Abnormal curves, as shown by 
elevated whole blood activity, circulat- 
ing lipoprotein activity, and elevated 
24-hr. whole blood and circulating 
lipoprotein activity, were demon- 
strated in those under sixty with 
demonstrable atherosclerotic complica- 
tions. Lesser degrees of abnormality 
were found in those under sixty with 
no clinical evidence of atherosclerosis. 
The diabetic patients over sixty dis- 
played I’ curves very similar to, but 
slightly lower than the normal con- 
trols. The duration of insulin adminis- 
tration had no direct correlation with 
an abnormal curve, but patients taking 
large daily doses of insulin showed 
higher radioactivity in their post- 
prandial samples. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 51, June, 1960 

*Multiplication of staphylococci during cheese 
making. The influence of milk storage tem- 
peratures and of antibiotics. Yr. 
Thatcher and D. Ross.—p. 226. 


Staphylococci Growth during 
Cheese-Making. Laboratory studies 
simulating cheese-making show that 
the following factors in relation to 
milk quality can contribute to the de- 
velopment of massive populations of 
staphylococci in cheese: substantial 
contaminations with staphylococci 
originating from the bovine udder; in- 
adequate overnight cooling; the pres- 
ence of antibiotic residues; contam- 
ination with strains of staphylococci 
resistant to the antibiotics present in 
milk. Multiplication of staphylococci 
can occur rapidly during the period 
of heat treatment after coagulation of 
the casein. Staphylococci in excess of 
500 million per gram have been dem- 
onstrated in the curd after application 
of specific combinations of the above 
conditions. The presence of low levels 
of penicillin in the milk has been 
shown to allow selective multiplication 
of the staphylococci and inhibition of 
the lactic starter culture. Two public 
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health hazards are envisaged: staph- 
ylococci food poisoning of which se- 
vere outbreaks have occurred recently, 
and the dissemination into the com- 
munity of large populations of viru- 
lent strains of staphylococci. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 82, May 14, 

*Fluoridation and dental decay. 
Comments.—p. 1034. 

Vol. 82, May 21, 1960 

*Diabetes since nineteen hundred and twenty. 
C. H. Best.—p. 1061. 

Vol. 82, May 28, 1960 


1960 
Editorial and 


*Investigations of tocopherol 
infancy and childhood: 
tocopherol levels and of 


R. B. Goldbloom. 


deficiency in 
Studies of serum 
erythrocyte sur- 


vival. p. 1114. 


Fluoridation and Dental Decay. The 
value of artificial fluoridation in pre- 
venting dental caries can be deter- 
mined only by long-term studies. The 
recently published study of this na- 
ture in Brantford, Ontario, has ex- 
tended over fourteen years. Control 
observations were provided by two 
neighboring cities, Sarnia and Strat- 
ford. Sarnia’s water supply is fluoride- 
deficient, as was that of Brantford. 
Stratford has a water supply fluori- 
dated to the optimal extent from un- 
derground deposits of fluoride. The 
eight groups of children concerned 
were from 6 to 8, 9 to 12, and 12 to 
14 years of age. About five hundred 
children in each age group with con- 
tinuous residence were examined in 
each city. In each group, the study 
revealed a significant and progressive 
reduction in dental caries among the 
Brantford children since the artificial 
fluoridation of its water supply was 
begun. Close attention was paid to 
side effects, but at no time has mot- 
tling of any significant degree—or 
any other ill-effects of a medical or 
dental nature—been noted. 


Diabetes Since 1920. The history of 
the development of the treatment of 
diabetes mellitus is reviewed. The pre- 
diction is made that we will have 
much better forms of insulin. The 
main objection to the oral agents is 
that they have diverted our attention 
from the problem of making insulin 
available in a more physiologic way. 
The presently available oral hypogly- 
cemic agents will probably disappear 
and be replaced by others which act 
on a variety of biochemical mechan- 
isms. Modified forms of insulin may 
become available for oral administra- 
tion. While this will not enhance the 
intrinsic therapeutic value and may 
well involve a considerable wastage 
of the hormone, as do the present 
methods of administration, there is 
no doubt that elimination of the 
needle will be popular with both pa- 
tient and physician. There have been 
70,000 to 80,000 publications on the 
subject of insulin since 1921, and 
many times that on the various other 
factors involved in diabetes. These 
fields are still being cultivated vigor- 
ously and productively. 
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When you sit down with a person who 
needs help in diet planning—where do 
you begin? What is your approach to na- 
tional overweight—said to be America’s 
gravest health problem? 

Nutritionist Herbert Pollack, M.D., 
who is Chairman of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee, American Heart Association, 
bluntly begins—‘‘An ounce prevented is 
better than a pound cured.” He then out- 
lines a new, medically-accepted method 
of combating overweight. 

His pamphlet, ‘“‘Weight Control The 
Module Way,” applies basic principles in 
simple, easy-to-follow instructions for the 
layman. Calorie-rated groups of food and 
calorie-rated types of physical activity 
become ‘‘modules.”’ Add or subtract these 


ENRICHED... 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among 
the ‘Essential Four’’ food 


groups set up by the U.S. 
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The nutritional statements in the ‘Weight Con- J 7 
trol...’ pamphlet have been reviewed by the i - 2 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association and found consistent with B&B 
current, authoritative medical opinion. 


FREE - USE COUPON OR SEND R BLANK 
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“‘food”’ or “‘activi.y’’ modules to the pat- 
tern of daily living. You gain, lose or 
maintain weight—by design! 

Dr. Pollack’s exciting and practical con- 
cept of weight control was first presented 
at an American Heart Association- 
sponsored Symposium, and the Bulletin 
of the New York Academy of Medicine 
has reprinted in full the papers from that 
meeting. Thus the Bulletin becomes a cur- 
rent text on obesity—on anthropological 
and genetic factors; pathology; influence 
on morbidity and mortality; caloric cost 
of living; diet planning; and prophylaxis 
of obesity. 

The Bulletin reprint and ‘‘Weight Con- 
trol The Module Way” are available free. 
Send for your review copies today. 


































Dept. of Agriculture's Insti- 
tute of Home Economics. 
Diet selected from these 
foods provides ample pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals. 





WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


working for a healthier America through nutrition 
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: To: Wheat Flour Institute Dept. ADCA-9 i 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

i 
i Please send me for my professional review a reprint of the Symposium i 
1 on the ‘‘Prevention of Obesity,"’ and a copy of the pamphlet, “Weight i 
i Control The Module Way.” (Please Print) i 
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Tocopherol in Infancy and Child- 
hood. Significantly low levels of ser- 
um tocopherol have again been dem- 
onstrated in normal newborn and pre- 
mature infants, and in infants and 
children with fibrocystic disease of 
the pancreas as well as in cases of 
biliary atresia. Low serum tocopherol 
did not affect the erythrocyte survival 
of autotransfused cells as determined 
by the Cr™ tagging method. Supple- 
mentation of artificial formula with 
tocopherol may be advisable, especial- 
ly in the feeding of premature infants, 
although it is likely that the duration 
of low serum tocopherol levels in such 
infants may be insufficient to produce 
histologic changes and the clinical 
correlates of the deficiency state are 
as yet unknown. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 
NOTES AND REVIEWS 
Vol. 17 


» March-April, 1960 
cA 


note on thiaminase. A. Cahn.—p. 25. 


Thiaminase. Thiaminase is an en- 
zyme whose activity brings about a 
loss of the biologic functions of 
thiamine. It can be extracted from 
the viscera and to a lesser extent from 
the flesh of certain varieties of fresh- 
water fish, such as carp; from a few 
seawater fish, e.g., the herring; and 
from such shellfish as the clam. It is 
of particular interest that the occur- 
rence of thiaminase depends on local- 
ity. This study was made to determine 
whether thiaminase was present in 
carp found in Australian rivers by 
observing whether rats fed the raw 
fish to the extent of 25 per cent of the 
total diet developed symptoms of 
thiamine deficiency. Although not 
statistically analyzed in view of the 
small numbers involved, the results 
suggest that thiaminase was not pres- 
ent in the particular specimens of 
carp used for the test. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 25, May-June, 1960 


*Growth of food spoilage bacteria in banana 
purée. E. N. Bilenker and C. G. Dunn. 
—p. 309. 


*Factors in egg white which control growth of 
bacteria. J. A. Garibaldi.—p. 337. 

*Heat resistance and growth 
of microorganisms 
perishable canned 


characteristics 
isolated from 
hams. W. L. Brown, 
C. A. Vinton, and C. E. Gross.—p. 345. 
*Biochemical of milk proteins by 
gamma and ultraviolet irradiation. H. F. 
Kraybill, M. S. Read, R. S. Harding, and 
Tt. x. 372. 
*Analysis of coffee volatiles by gas chromatog- 
raphy. A. Zlatkis and M. Sivetz.—p. 395. 
*Effect of cooking and part on the 
methionine and cystine content of chicken 
meat. J. L. Fry and W. J. 
—p. 442. 


semi- 
alteration 
Friedemann.—>p. 


carcass 


Stadelman. 


Food Spoilage Bacteria in Banana 
Purée. The effect of banana pulp on 
the growth of spoilage bacteria was 
tested by making periodic bacterial 
counts on samples of banana purée 
inoculated with various spoilage or- 
ganisms. Banana purée supported vig- 
orous growth of Bacillus coagulans 
but inhibited the growth of other spe- 
cies tested, i.e., a thermophilic anaer- 
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obe, a putrefactive anaerobe, and two 
strains of Clostridium botulinum. 
Bacterial Growth Control Factors in 
Egg White. In this study, factors in 
egg white which control growth of 
bacteria were investigated. Conalbu- 
min, the iron-binding protein, plays a 
major role in preventing growth of 
gram-negative spoilage bacteria by 
making iron unavailable to microor- 
ganisms. The inhibition of growth in 
egg white is completely reversed by 
saturating the conalbumin with iron. 
The high pH found in egg white short- 
ly after the egg is laid did not inhibit 
growth of any of the bacteria tested 
when supplemented with sufficient iron 
to saturate the conalbumin. The inhib- 
itory action of pH in unsupplemented 
egg white can be explained by its 
effect on the dissociation of the iron- 
conalbumin coordination compound. 
The stability of the latter increases as 
pH increases and thereby iron becomes 
less available to the microorganisms. 
Ovomucoid, the anti-trypsin factor, 
has no effect on rate or extent of 
growth of gram-negative bacteria. 
Microorganisms from Semi-Perish- 
able Canned Hams. The natural flora 
present on hams for canning and its 
resistance to heat was investigated. 
The ham was selected because a large 
tonnage of this meat product is sold 
as a non-sterile or semi-perishable 
canned item. Most bacilli spores were 
destroyed before 0.6-min. processing 
at 250°F. Small numbers of anaerobic 
spores were able to withstand a proc- 
ess of 1 min. at 250°F., but were de- 
stroyed before 3 min. A cocci culture 
isolated from  semi-perishable ham 
was able to withstand a 40-min. proc- 
essing at 150°F. The same culture, 
when grown in meat, survived 400 
min. of processing at 150°F. 
Alteration of Milk Protein by Ir- 
radiation. The alterations in skim 
milk proteins by gamma and _ ultra- 
violet irradiation result in a decrease 
in anaphylactic response when the 
treated milk is injected into milk-sen- 
sitized guinea pigs. Greater changes 
in biologic response are caused by 
gamma than by ultraviolet irradiation. 
Gamma irradiation results in dosage- 
related increases in viscosity, and in 
sulfhydryl and disulphide content. Ul- 
traviolet irradiation causes similar in- 
creases in sulfhydryl content, but no 
changes in disulphide bonds. No indi- 
cation of the formation of methyl mer- 
captan by gamma irradiation of milk 
was found. Electrophoresis of the ca- 
sein and whey fractions showed that 
below 5.58 megarads, the component 
proteins were denatured or destroyed; 
at 5.58 megarads and greater, an elec- 
trophoretically immobile component 
appeared in both fractions which, at 
9.30 megarads, was the sole material 
present. Electrophoresis of ultraviolet 
irradiated samples showed no appar- 
ent change from control milk except 
for the conversion of approximately 7 
per cent of the casein proteins into 
the electrophoretically immobile com- 
ponent. 


Coffee 


Volatiles. Coffee aroma es- 
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sence collected from commercial 
colator vent gases were separated and 
analyzed by gas chromatography and 


per- 


mass spectrometry. Dry vacuum 
aroma ether extracts were also pre- 
pared. More than thirty volatile com- 
ponents of roasted coffee, which con- 
tribute to this aroma and flavor, were 
isolated and identified. These com- 
pounds include mercaptans, aldehydes, 
ketones, esters, acids, and heterocy- 
clics. It is of interest to note the pres- 
ence of low molecular weight hydro- 
carbons in coffee aroma essence. 

Methionine and Cystine of Chicken 
Meat. The effect of cooking and car- 
cass part on the methionine and cys- 
tine content of chicken meat was de- 
termined. Both methionine and cys- 
tine were stable to the effects of cook- 
ing by baking in a covered container. 
Significant increases in both amino 
acids occurred during cooking, ap- 
parently due to the fact that the drip 
lost during cooking contained very 
small amounts of methionine and cys- 
tine and changed the proportion of 
the remaining amino acids as a per- 
centage of the nitrogen present in the 
cooked meat. There were no signifi- 
‘ant differences between individual 
birds. The various segments of the 
chicken careass differ significantly in 
their content of methionine and cys- 
tine. Light meat was highest in methi- 
onine, and the liver contained the larg- 
est amounts of cystine. Skin was low- 
est in both amino acids. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 14, June, 1960 
*Effect beam 
microbial content 
A. Lerke and L, Farber.—p. 266. 
*Effect of different length chill periods with 
chlortetracycline and different holding con- 
ditions on the shelf life of dressed fryers. 
E. O. Essary, L. E. Dawson, and W. L. 
Mallmann.—p. 286. 
*Time-temperature tolerance 


on the 
of spices and teas. P. 


of electron irradiation 


of frozen foods. 
XXII. Relationship of bacterial population 
to temperature. H. D. Michener, P. A. 
and W. C, Dietrich.—p. 290. 
of extraction rate of flour and of sup- 


Thompson, 
*Effect 

plementation with soya meal on the nutri- 

tive value of bread proteins. K. Guggen- 
298. 


degradation of 


heim and 
*Thermal 
acronize chlortetracycline in fish and some 
shellfish. E. F. Kline, A. Abbey, M. C. 
Firman, and P. F. Hopper.—p. 305. 
*A modern evaluation of foods. E. F. Kohman. 
p. 312. 


N. Friedmann.—p. 


and nonthermal 


*A note on the analysis of consumer prefer- 
ence data. O. Dykstra, Jr.—p. 314. 
Radiation Reduces Contamination 


of Spices and Teas. Spices are known 
to be contaminated to varying degrees 
with mold spores, yeasts, bacteria, and 
sometimes insects. This contamination 
represents a potential source of trou- 
ble when the spices are incorporated 
into food preparations, such as sau- 
sages and other ready-to-serve meats. 
To eliminate this possible cause of 
spoilage, raw spices are generally 
treated to reduce the microbial and in- 
sect content. Radiation seemed to be 
worthy of study as a possible alterna- 
tive method. The effect of a dose of 


2 megarep of irradiation on the con- 
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If you are a graduate dietitian, you may be eligible 
for an Officer's Commission in the U, S. Air Force 
Medical Specialist Corps. You can build a career 
marked by good pay, steady advancement and solid 
security. In your trim Air Force uniform you will 
be admired and respected wherever you go... as 
a key specialist of the Aerospace Team. 

Air Force leaders know that proper foods help 
maintain good health and top performance among 
those in our country’s number one line of defense. 
Nutritional practices at all Air Force hospitals 
are scientifically oriented and dietary administra- 
tion is at the peak of efficiency. The best dietitians 
recognize the many benefits of practicing under 
such favorable conditions. 

If you are interested in a rewarding career of 
professional service as an Air Force dietitian, clip 
and mail this coupon. 
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US. Air Force 


There’ a place for professional achievement 
on the Aerospace leam 


Mail this coupon today 


Air Force Medical Specialist Information 
Dept. TDO9, Box 7608 
Washington 4, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| am a qualified dietitian. Please send me details on my opportu- | 
nities as a dietitian in the Air Force. | 
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in 3 out of 4 
FIRST AWARDS 


IN INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE'S FOURTEENTH 


ANNUAL FOOD SERVICE CONTEST 


... for greater efficiency in the handling, storage, | 


preparation and service of foods”... 


LaTunisia Restaurant 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Designers: Alan Berger, ISFSC, 
Gardner Hotel Supply Co.; 
Marco Design, Inc.; 

Robert L. Windham, Vice 
President, Exchange Park Co. 


Fabricators: The Fabricators; 
Southern Equipment Co. 


Installers: The Fabricators; 
Gardner Hotel Supply Co. 


Blakeslee Model 66 PT 
selected for its combination of speed, 
efficiency and space. 


Clark’s Cafeteria 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Designers: Jerry M. Clark, General Mana- 
ger; John R. Carison, Stainless Equip- 
ment Co.; J. A. Leavitt, W. H. Bintz Co.; 
Slack W. & David Winburn, Architects. 
Fabricator: Stainless Equipment Co. 
Installers: Stainless Equipment Co.; W. 
H. Bintz Co. 


S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


United States Air Force Academy 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Designers: Arthur William Dana, FFES, 
Consultant; Skidmore, Qwings & Merrill, 
Architects-Engineers; Lt. Col. Walter E. 
Echelberger, Air Force Academy. Fabri- 
cators: Fortner Bros.-Midwest Corp.; 
Stainless Equip. Co. /nsta//er: Fortner 
Bros.-Midwest Corp. 


DEPT. 119-O/1844 SOUTH LARAMIE AVE./CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 
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| black pepper, 
| there was a noticeable change in the 
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tent of bacteria, yeasts, and molds of 
oregano, sweet basil, sage, allspice, 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, nutmeg, 


| black and cayenne peppers, chili pow- 
| der, paprika, and green, orange pekoe, 


and oolong teas was quite striking, 
The microbial populations of the prod- 
ucts were completely eliminated or 
reduced to insignificant levels. In 
cinnamon, and cloves, 


odor complexes and in their content 


| of volatile reducing substances. 


Chilling Fryers with Chlortetracy- 
cline. The effect of different lengths of 
| chill time, with and without chlortet- 
| racycline, on shelf life of fryers was 
| studied. Treatment with chlortetracy- 


| cline gave beneficial effects after ten 
| days’ storage; however, these tests 


indicate little benefit during the first 


| ten days of storage as determined by 
| total bacterial count and raw odor 
| scores. In most cases, 2-hr. chilling, 


with or without chlortetracycling, gave 
lower total counts and higher raw 


| odor scores than did 12- and 24-hr, 
| chill periods. Total bacterial counts 
| were lower and raw odor scores high- 


er for a longer storage period for 
chlortetracycline-treated birds, chilled 
for 2, 12, and 24 hr. and held in tray- 


| packages than for similarly treated 


birds held in flaked ice for similar 


periods of time. 


Bacteria in Frozen Foods. Bacterial 
counts on eighteen lots of peas, beans, 
cauliflower, and spinach were followed 
during experimental exposures to tem- 
peratures ranging from —10° to 40° 
F. Taste tests were also carried out 


| after these treatments. Average ini- 
| tial (—20°F.) count ranged from 


below 10° to over 10° bacteria per 
gram. Within lots, counts on different 
packages differed by as much as fifty- 
fold. Peas were much more variable 
than the other vegetables. At tempera- 
tures of —10° to 20°F., bacterial 


| growth never occurred, but large num- 
| bers of bacteria always survived pro- 


longed storage. On a percentage basis, 
survival was extremely variable but 


a | averaged around 50 per cent and only 


once fell below 10 per cent. Flavor 
deterioration occurred in this temper- 
ature range and thus could not have 
been caused by bacterial growth. Bac- 


| terial growth always occurred at 25° 


F. and above. The population doubled 
in one to eight weeks at 25° and 30°F., 
and in less than a week at 40°F. 
Growth can continue to the point of 
bacterial spoilage at these tempera- 
tures. Off-flavor was detected, how- 
ever, before the bacterial count had 
increased significantly. Thus, initial 
development of off-flavor appears to 
be unrelated to growth of bacteria. 


Bread Proteins. Twenty kinds of 


| bread were prepared from flour dif- 


fering in extraction rate (74, 82, 86, 
90, and 95 per cent) and fortification 
with soya meal (0, 6, 9, and 12 per 
cent). Lysine per gram nitrogen in- 
creased with both extraction rate and 
percentage of soya. Threonine in- 
creased and methionine decreased with 
the percentage of soya, and both did 
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ick 


because... 
it pays to buy the best! 


Here is the ultimate in food service equipment. 
The achievement of years of research, 
design and engineering study. 

Worth more because it works harder. 
This is the equipment that performs 
best when the job is the toughest. 
Precision built of the finest materials 
available. All type 302 high tensile 
stainless steel, satin finish. 

Welded construction. Edges 

hemmed over for 

smoothness, strength, 

sanitation and safety 

... Chassis plates welded 

to the frame. Unbeliev- 

ably silent and easy to 

] operate. Strong enough 

for a lifetime of trouble 


free service. Clean 
uncluttered lines for 


greatest sanitation. 
Functional, modern 
appearance that en- 
courages pride. Extra 
capacity to save time, 
labor, money. Unmis- 
takably Frick in every 
detail. One of the 
finest food service 


investments you'll 


: > 


4 ~ 
— 
Oty 


to discover how excellent they really 


ever make. But as 
superlative as these 
units may look on the 
page, there is only one way 


are...and that’s to see them in action. 


For additional information write 


WU. Frick bac. 


704 CITIZENS BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


C 1960 
Visit our Booth No. 403 ADA Show 


| dark breads. 
| only half of the dietary protein, the 
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not appreciably change with extrac- 
tion rate. The nutritional value of 
bread proteins was assessed by deter- 
mining the net protein ratio (NPR), 
When only bread provided dietary 
protein, the NPR rose as the percent- 
age of extraction and of soya added 
increased. Soya improved the nutritive 
value of proteins of both white and 
When bread supplied 


other half being derived from casein, 
neither extraction rate nor soya im- 
proved the nutritional value of the 
protein. Whereas lysine is the limiting 


| amino acid in bread proteins and is 


supplied in increasing amounts by in- 


| creasing the percentage of extraction 


or of soya added, this amino acid is 
not limiting in bread-casein diets. Im- 
provement of the nutritional value of 


| dietary proteins by increasing the per- 
| centage of flour extractions or forti- 
| fication with soya meal may, therefore, 


| be expected in diets in which wheat 


| products 


represent the predominant 


| source of protein. 


Chlortetracycline-Treated Fish and 
Shellfish. This study was undertaken 
to determine the effect of several proc- 
essing methods on the degradation of 
varying amounts of chlortetracycline 
contained in fish flesh. In some experi- 
ments, the amounts of chlortetracyc- 
line found in the flesh initially were 


| much greater than would be expected 


under commercial conditions. The fol- 


| lowing observations were made: Fry- 


| min. 


ing flounder fillets in deep fat for 10 
completely degraded the anti- 
biotic. After 5 min. frying, at least 
40 per cent of those fillets that origin- 
ally contained the 1 p.p.m. chlortetra- 


| cycline gave negative assays. Pan fry- 
| ing was slightly more effective than 
broiling for de-activating chlortetra- 


cycline. In either case, small residues 


| of chlortetracycline remained in those 


fillets that had originally assayed 3 
p-p.m. chlortetracycline and more. 
Pickling processes reduced activity of 
the antibiotic from 78 to 100 per cent 


|in herring. In canning experiments 
with haddock, salmon, sardines, and 


tuna, after the prescribed retorting 
time for the canned product, no anti- 


| biotic remained. In smoking experi- 
| ments with Alaska cod and salmon, 
loss of antibiotic activity occurred dur- 


ing cooking of the “hot smoked” prod- 


| uct. The smoke itself imparted micro- 
| biologic activity, making it difficult to 


ascertain the precise amount of chlor- 


| tetracycline degraded during the proc- 


ess. Frying of oysters reduced the 
amount of chlortetracycline to an av- 
erage of 16 per cent of the level in the 


| raw product; stewing reduced it to an 


| average of 25 per cent. Frying re- 


| moved all of the antibiotic from scal- 
| lops that had contained up to 0.23 


meg. per gram; at higher levels, pos- 
itive values began to occur. Lower 
chlortetracycline levels in raw shrimp 
showed a higher per cent retention 


| after boiling than did higher levels. It 


is concluded that, for average cooking 
conditions and normal pickling and 
smoking procedures, practically no 
chlortetracycline is found if the anti- 
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THE FISH WITH THE HAPPY FACES! 


It’s the youngsters lunching on Blue Water who have the happy faces, not 
the fish. Faces like these prove that everyone goes for Blue Water. The sea- 
side fresh taste combines with a unique golden breading to taste just right 
— every time. 


The folks who run school kitchens have happy faces on Blue Water fish 
days, too. They tell us ‘fish is our easiest entree now’! That’s because Blue 
Water is freezer-to-fryer-to-plate easy. Quick. Uniform. No muss. No fuss. The 
easiest way to a good-eating, low-cost main dish special. 


Serve it on a plate. Serve it as a “FISH-wich”, the hot fish sandwich 
youngsters go for. It’s protein-packed and palate pleasing. 


Government figures show an average fish serving supplies daily animal 
protein requirements, is an important source of minerals and vitamins... and 
is mighty economical. A typical 2-ounce portion averages 5-6c. Blue Water 
comes to you breaded ready-to-cook or golden-fried. There’s a new thicker 
(44”!) golden-fried 2 oz. rectangular portion that gives you MORE FISH 
PER POUND with its higher fish to breading ratio. 


write for full-color folder “Portion Pak Fish Goes To Schoo/” 


BLUE WATER SEAFOODS gro ne lnm 


pan 5 - a 
Blue Water 1200 West Ninth, Cleveland 13, Ohio ; INSPECTION 
division Fishery Products Ltd., OF THE 
St. John’s, Newfoundland U.S. DEPT. OF 
SEAFOODS INTERIOR 


make it fish... make it BLUE WATER 
best because it’s caught and processed under exceptional 


controls, including USDI INSPECTION 
TASTE FOR YOURSELF AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION, BOOTH 
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11 TIMES MORE DIETITIANS 


Kitchen Designers and Architects 


SPECIFIED MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL 


Revolving Ovens than any other make 
among the winners in the 
1960 Food Service Contest* 


PIT 4 


Since 1888, when it invented and 
marketed the first “movable” (i.e. 
non-brick) bakery oven, Middleby- 
Marshall has been accepted as the 
standard of quality wherever heavy 
duty ovens are known, in institu- 
tions and bakeries all over the 
world. 


Foreseeing the coming of the day 
of spiralling costs and shortage of 
trained bakery and kitchen per- 
sonnel, Middleby-Marshall began 
development of automated baking 
well over a quarter of a century 
ago. In 1937, at the request of 
the federal government, Middleby- 
Marshall worked with the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, to adapt the revolving 
tray type bakery oven for full 
kitchen output. 


It was found that in addition to 
tremendous savings in floor space, 
fuel, labor and in providing cooler, 
more comfortable kitchens, there 
was also a most significant im- 
provement in quality of food and 
in yield—an average of approxi- 
mately 25% more servings in roast 
meats, for example. The ovens also 
cut the need for highly-trained 
personnel. 


Today the Middleby-Marshall Re- 
volving Tray Oven is also available 
in units sized for smaller institu- 
tions, and is coming to be virtually 
standard equipment in institutional 
kitchens of all sizes. 


This is graphically shown by the 
predominance of Middleby-Marshall 
ovens in kitchens of winners of 
Institutions Magazine’s Food Serv- 
ice Contests*, year after year. This 
year, for example, there were 
eleven times more Middleby-Mar- 
shalls in the prize-winning kitchens 
than any other make. 


Model H Revolving Tray Oven 


There are 44 
Middleby-Marshall ovens in these 
1960 Award Winning Kitchens! 


LaTunisia Restaurant, Dallas, Tex. 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco, Calif. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Moisant International Airport, New Orleans, 
La. 


Orient State Institute, Orient, Ohio 

Polk State School, Pol/:, Pa. 

State University of lowa, /owa City, la 
United Airlines, San Francisco, Calif. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Bishop Buffet, Des Moines, la. 

Columbus State School, Columbus, Ohio 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Harrah's Tahoe, Lake Tahoe, Nev. 

aes _ Foundling Hospital, New York, 


St. Francis Hospital, Pvanston, Jil. 
Yohannan's Restaurant, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
La. 


FREE CONSULTATION SERV- 
ICE. Middleby-Marshall is de- 
lighted to work with dietitians, ar- 
chitects, food equipment consult- 
ants and equipment jobbers in de- 
veloping detailed plans and speci- 
fications. Bulletins of various types, 
and special sizing information are 
available... just write and ask. 


May we help you? 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me further information on the new M-M Roast- 


ing and Baking Ovens. 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City 


State 


MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN COMPANY 


768-C West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. F 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Bake Ovens—Since 1888 
General Office and Main Plant: Chicago 6 @ Western Plant: Chubco, Oakland, Calif. 
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biotic is employed at the recommended 
levels, 

A Modern Evaluation of Foods. It is 
suggested that caloric content be re- 
lated to nutrient content in evaluat- 
ing foods. Our present knowledge per- 
mits the development of tables that 
would correlate calories and amounts 
of nutrients in the various food cate- 
gories (vegetables, fruit, basic foods, 
and so on.). The author supplies some 
sample tables of this type. 

Analysis of Consumer Preference 
Data. Results of a recently published 
article on a consumer survey, in which 
strawberry ice cream varying in sugar 
content (15.9, 17.6, 19.2, or 20.8 per 
cent) was evaluated, were reworked. 
Using a method analagous to the Ter- 
ry-Bradley-Davis method of paired 
comparisons, it was found that the 
consumer panel preferred both the 
sample with 19.2 and 20.8 per cent 
sugar to a statistically significant de- 
gree over the other two samples. It is 
concluded that the method of analysis 
discussed in the present article is more 
powerful than the method used by the 
authors of the original article, since 
they did not find that the sample with 
20.8 per cent sugar was _ preferred 
to a significant degree over sam- 
ples with 15.9 per cent and 17.6 per 
cent sugar. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 3 
*Segmental (ulcerative) colitis. H. 
B, B. Crohn.—p. 721. 


8, May, 1960 


Yarnis and 


Segmental Colitis. Out of 1415 pa- 
tients with ulcerative colitis seen as 
private patients over a period of thir- 
ty years, 140 cases or 10 per cent were 
segmented. The age at onset ranged 
from 3 years to 65 years, the average 
being 24.38 years. The greatest inci- 
dence (53 patients) also occurred in 
the third decade. Of the 140 patients, 
63 were male, 77 were female. In 36 
patients, the disease was restricted to 
the ascending and transverse colon. 
In many patients, the condition was 
regional or right-sided in nature, and 
pathologically was probably granu- 
lomatous as well as ulcerative in na- 
ture. The treatment prescribed is a 
non-roughage diet, bed rest, and the 
use of steroids and antibiotics. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 15, June, 1960 
*Nutrition in the aged. T. G. Skillman, G. J. 
May.—p. 464. 


Nutritional Studies of the Aged. A 
study of the nutritional problems of 
the aged has been done by the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of Ohio 
State University and the Nutrition 
Clinic of the Ohio State University 
Health Center. Patients over sixty- 
five from the Nutrition Clinic served 
as source material. Sixty-eight per 
cent of 800 clinic patients were more 
than 10 per cent overweight and 22 
per cent were within 10 per cent of 
desirable weight. Of the 108 non-dia- 
betic patients, 78 per cent were over- 


Hamwi, and C, 
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DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


“ 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


Tempting, flavorful tid-bits to tease the appetite. National Biscuit Co., Dept 27 i 
; 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 


These puffy, crispy crackers, slightly salted on eh 
top, are perfect to serve with soups and chowders, Firm ..... 


chili, oysters and other seafood. Easy, economical 


to serve—no waste of time, no waste of crackers! 
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NOW THE LADIES 
LOVE THE DISHES 


2 


Calgon’s Rinse Aid—metered 

into the rinse line by the 

Calgon Rinse-Miser®— 
solved a terrific problem for me,” says 
Arnold Hall, owner of Dallas’ New 
England Tea House. ‘‘Our customers 
just won’t stand for spotted silver- 
ware, dishes, or glasses . . . they get 
enough of that at home. Rinse Aid 
eliminates spotting by reducing the 
surface tension of the rinsewater. This 
means that, without rewashing or 
dipping, I can set an immaculate 
table. My customers are happy, and 


I have the least expensive 

washing operation in the 

state of Texas. 99 
Find out how you can achieve the 
same results as the fictitious Mr. Hall 
in his big, non-fictional state. Use the 
coupon to get the facts on how Cal- 
gon’s ‘‘Lowest-Cost-Per-Clean-Dish”’ 


method can make the ladies love 
your super-clean dishes. 


BOER ge | | 
CALGON COMPANY |} | 
Dept. JA 
Hagan Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send mea 
copy of your bulletin | 
on Rinse Miser 

and Rinse Aid. 
NAME___ 
ADDRESS _ 


i) 


CALGON company 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


WD 


DIVISION OF HAGAN 
CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 


weight and only 4 per cent were un- 
derweight. The actual degree of obes- 
ity varied. Only 8 per cent of these 
out-patients were underweight. The 
results suggest that overnutrition, re- 
sulting in obesity, is more common 
than undernutrition. Obesity is ac- 
quired prior to old age in many cases, 
but may be due to decreased activity 
with the continuation of a high caloric 
diet. Undernutrition is more common 
in the chronically ill patient or the 
poverty stricken. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


Vol. 8, June, 1960 

*Clinical experience with chlorpropamide and 
comparative evaluation with tolbutamide. 
S. K. Fineberg.—p. 441. 

*Nutrition and the geriatric patient. M. J. 
Reddout and Sister A. de Paul.—p. 463. 


Chlorpropamide vs. Tolbutamide. A 
clinical study of the effect of chlorpro- 
pamide, one of the newer sulfonylurea 
drugs, in fifty patients with “matur- 
ity-onset” diabetes is presented. Data 
are compared with the effect of tolbu- 
tamide, an older oral hypoglycemic 
agent, in a similar but smaller group 
of thirty-five patients selected by the 
same criteria. The findings of these 
studies were: (a) chlorpropamide pro- 
duced satisfactory control of the dia- 
betes in almost twice as great a per- 
centage (76 vs. 43) of patients than 
did tolbutamide, and excellent control 
in more than twice as great a per- 
centage (74 vs. 31); (b) the incidence 
of primary and secondary failures 
with tolbutamide therapy was notably 
higher than with chlorpropamide ther- 
apy; and (c) with the dosage levels 
used, chlorpropamide produced as few, 
and possibly fewer, side reactions than 
did tolbutamide. 

Nutrition and the Geriatric Patient. 
The role of nutrition in geriatrics is 
to conserve health and to equip the 
elderly to withstand the onset of 
chronic degenerative disease. Inade- 
quate protein intake is not uncommon 
because of poor teeth, improper cook- 
ing, and lack of knowledge pertaining 
to the types of protein food. Calcium 
and ascorbic acid are often lacking in 
the geriatric diet, due to the lack of 
milk and citrus fruits. Psychologic as- 
pects enter in, and each old person’s 
problem needs special recognition. 
Community services offer nutrition as- 
sistance to the aged through educa- 
tional materials and services, by finan- 
cial assistance, and by such projects as 
“meals on wheels” providing a hot 
meal and a snack to be delivered daily 
to the old person in his home. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 173, June 11, 

*Leaf protein. G. 
ence.—p. 710. 

Vol. 173, June 25, 1960 

*Excretion of radioiodine in human _ milk. 
J. C. Weaver, M. L. Kamm, and R. L. 
Dobson.—p. 872. 

*Diet in coronary atherosclerosis. 
rison.—p. 884. 

*Nutrition in chronic renal failure. 


1960 


X. Trimble. Correspond- 


L, M. Mor- 


Council 
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on Foods and Nutrition. A. J. Merrill.— 


p. 905. 

*Inhibition of food absorption. Foreign Let- 
ters-United Kingdom.—p. 929. 

*Weight reduction. Foreign Letters—United 
Kingdom.—p. 930. 


Leaf Protein. This letter is written 
in the hope that investigators in this 
country may be stimulated to do re- 
search on leaf protein as food. Various 
reports in Lancet are given which 
demonstrate that leaves can provide 
proteins which are valuable as human 
food. In the long run, such work would 
be more effective than direct financial 
or material subsidization, which at 
best affords only temporary relief, 
for the underprivileged areas in the 
world. 

Radioiodine in Human Milk. The 
possibility that radioiodine (I) ad- 
ministered to a lactating woman might 
appear in the milk and might reach 
the infant in harmful amounts was 
studied in six nursing mothers. Most 
of them were already in the process 
of weaning their babies. The I’’ was 
given by mouth to the mother in doses 
of either 10 or 30 microcuries just 
after the final breast feeding. The 
quantity of I’* which appeared in the 
milk secreted in 48 hr. after admini- 
stration was 1.4, 3.9, 0.14, 0.03, 6.2, 
and 26.8 per cent of the total that had 
been administered, respectively, to the 
six mothers. Most of the I’ was se- 
creted during the first 24 hr. It is rec- 
ommended that nursing be interrupted 
for 24 hr. in women taking diagnostic 
tests with I’, or in the case of a large 
diagnostic or therapeutic dose, until 
measurements indicate that the I” 
content of the milk is no longer signifi- 
cant, 


Diet in Coronary Atherosclerosis. 
The nutritional approach to the treat- 
ment of atherosclerosis was tested in 
100 patients with proved coronary 
atherosclerosis. Fifty were treated 
with a low-fat, low-cholesterol diet. 
The other fifty patients received no 
specific treatment and served as con- 
trols. By the end of twelve years, nine- 
teen of the fifty patients treated with 
the diet survived; of the fifty control 
patients, all had died. The total daily 
fat intake in this diet was 25 gm. 
Animal fats were eaten in minimum 
quantities. Large-scale trial under 
controlled statistical conditions en- 
countered in clinical practice is sug- 
gested for further evaluation of the 
role of fat in coronary atherosclerosis. 


Nutrition in Chronic Renal Failure. 
Management of chronic renal failure 
involves a knowledge of the various 
chemical abnormalities that are likely 
to occur with different types of renal 
disease. These abnormalities plus aims 
and procedure of treatment are dis- 
cussed. The best diet for the average 
patient with advanced renal failure 
consists of 35 to 50 gm. animal pro- 
tein, chiefly, 4 gm. salt (or 2 gm. so- 
dium chloride and 2 gm. added sodium 
bicarbonate), 70 gm. fat, and from 
150 to 400 gm. carbohydrate. 

Inhibition of Food Absorption. A 
new approach to weight reduction was 
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NOW IN ALL THESE 
CONVENIENT SIZES: 


4-QT.—8-QT. 
12-QT.—5-GAL. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 

50-LB. BAGS 


cut G04 


your 


milk ball! 


You pay only 40% as much 
when you use PET Instant 


for cooking and baking! 


Imagine all that saving, without a trace of difference 
in the flavor or texture of your cooking and baking! 
That’s why PET Instant is such a perfect choice for 
creamed dishes, desserts, whipped topping, gravies, 
sauces, soups, baking—all your recipes calling for milk. 


Of course, PET Instant has the same protein, calcium 
and B-vitamins as fresh milk . . . only the fat has been 
removed. And it mixes instantly, completely . . . with 
just a few stirs of a spoon or wire whip. 


Give PET Instant a trial in any of your usual recipes. 
You'll be delighted at the results . . . and the savings! 


* Based on bulk milk prices of 75¢ per gallon. 1998-1960 
PET 


“PET “—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1960, Pet Milk Co. 
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Give Him a LIFT on 
il se to Oona 


f — 
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Though often low in mealtime p 
ets 


But food takes on new, inviting appe 
amulet} 


ULM LLL To) 


T P 4 
0 give him 


Serve on this chin 


Mf he 4 


mele ee 


SYRACUSE CHINA core. 


SYRACUSE 4, N.Y 


made when it was accidentally dis- 
covered that a constituent of a well 
known bactericide curbed food absorp- 
tion in rats. The compound, trimeth- 
ylhexadecyl ammonium stearate, was 
given to a healthy man who lost 20 |b. 
while taking it. This loss was revers- 
ible. It is thought that this drug 
causes loss in weight by interfering 
with food absorption. Possibly it acts 
by hindering enzyme action. If it only 
causes diminished absorption of food 
without interfering with the absorp- 
tion of essential nutrients, it might 


| have a place in the treatment of obes- 


ity. 
Weight Reduction. Many diets for 


| weight reduction are based on the 
| statement by Kekwick and Pawan that 
| during short periods of isocaloric sub- 


maintenance diets, loss of weight is 
greater when most of the calories are 
supplied by fat. These results were 
disputed by Pilkington and co-work- 


| ers who repeated the experiments for 
| longer periods. They showed that no 
| significant difference was found in the 
| rate of weight loss, 


regardless of 
whether the isocaloric submaintenance 


| diet was high carbohydrate, high fat, 
| or high protein. The authors attrib- 
| uted the results obtained by Kekwick 
| and Pawan to dietary studies that 
| were made over too short a period. 


The loss in weight could have been 


| due to changes in fluid balance. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 39, May, 1960 

*Myocardial metabolism of fatty acids. F. B. 
Ballard, W. H. Danforth, S. Naegle, and 
R. J. Bing.—p. 717. 


Myocardial Metabolism of Fatty 
Acids. The myocardial extraction and 
usage of total and free fatty acids 
(FFA) have been determined in pa- 
tients and in dogs. In the postabsorp- 
tive state, significant amounts of both 
esterified and free fatty acids were ex- 
tracted by the myocardium. The deter- 


| mination of the iodine numbers in 
| plasma revealed that there was pro- 


portionately greater usage of satu- 
rated than of unsaturated fatty acids 
by the heart. The ingestion of a fat 
meal increased both plasma concentra- 
tion and myocardial extraction of 


| FFA. Heparin induced in man and in 


fasting dogs a fall in the plasma con- 
centration of total fatty acids and an 
increase in the concentration of FFA. 
These studies demonstrate that esteri- 


| fied fatty acids account for more than 


half of the total fats extracted by the 
myocardium. Under these experimen- 
tal conditions, the myocardial extrac- 
tion of free fatty acids in given pa- 


| tients and animals usually depended 


on their respective arterial concentra- 
tions. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


| Vol. 52, May 1960 


*Popularizing the food additive story. M. Burns. 
p. 342. 
*Frozen fillings for quick lemon meringue pies. 
P. R. Snow and A. M. Briant.—p. 350. 
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Vol. 52, June, 1960 

*Yield of cooked meat from different types 
of poultry. E. H. Dawson, G. L. Gilpin, 
and A. M. Harkin.—p. 445. 


The Food Additive Story. Home 
economists can do much to remove 
some of the mystery from food addi- 
tives and to explain to the American 
public the controls which govern food 
safety. Reported here are the methods 
used by the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity during Farm and Home Week 
in March 1959. The functions of food 
additives were brought out through 
audience participation (answers to the 
question, “What do consumers demand 
in a loaf of bread?”’). Slides and actual 
food labels read by the audience were 
the major visual aids employed, 
Typical foods from such groups as 
bread and cereals, fats and oils, pre- 
pared foods and mixes, and specialty 
items, such as dietetic foods, were dis- 
cussed. Chemical terms were explained 
as to their function in each product. 
Legislation which safeguards the 
American food supply was also 
brought into the picture. This article 
provides excellent background ma- 
terial for anyone preparing a talk on 
food additives. 


Frozen Lemon Meringue Pie. To 
take from the freezer, thaw, and serve 
a lemon meringue pie is still an un- 
fulfilled dream of a busy homemaker. 
This study revolved about the ques- 
tion, “Can the lemon filling and egg 
whites for the meringue be frozen 
separately and then thawed for the 
completion of the pie as soon as the 
shell is baked?” Procedures used in 
the study are described. The effect on 
flavor of adding the juice and rind at 
different stages was noted, too. Highly 
acceptable fillings were made by add- 
ing both lemon juice and rind to cooked 
fillings cooled to 120°F. All fillings 
after freezing and thawing over hot 
water returned to the smoothness and 
consistency of the freshly-made fill- 
ings. Freezing the fillings saved a little 
total time, allowed greater freedom 
of choice as to when fillings might be 
made, simplified and speeded pie prep- 
aration, and decreased the time pres- 
sures associated with mealtime prep- 
aration of lemon meringue pies. 


Meat Yields from Poultry. Sum- 
marized here is information on the 
effect of cooking chickens, ducklings, 
and turkeys by various home-type 
methods on the yield of cooked meat, 
fat, skin, and bones. These data are 
the basis for establishing buying 
guides for homemakers and _ large- 
quantity food buyers. Procédures are 
described. The yield of cooked lean 
meat without fat and skin was 46 per 
cent (of the ready-to-cook weight) for 
turkeys, 41 per cent for chickens, and 
22 per cent for ducklings. Based on 
1958 wholesale prices, chicken and 
turkey were more economical than 
duckling as sources of protein, wheth- 
er yield of lean meat or total yield of 
meat, fat, and skin was used to cal- 
culate cost. 
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NOW! Blodgett’s “MIGHTY MIDGETS” 
available in Electric Models! 


As a Baker, the 10E Electric is equipped 
for real high-speed high temperature 
work ... will do jobs most big standard 
ovens won’t. In seconds, it converts to a 
Roaster that will hold a 25 lb. turkey. 
Here’s amazing versatility in an oven so 
compact it even fits into counter opera- 
tions! Get full details from your supplier 
now ...10E opens new profits to you! 


Standard Equipment: Stainless front, alumi- 
nized steel interiors, ‘“Rokite” decks; auto- 
matic temperature control, separate top heat 
control, two-in-one timer, 3” legs. Rated watt- 
age 4.9 KW, 60 cycle. Standard voltage ratings 
208 V (197-219), 230 V (220-240) AC single 
phase. Exterior: 33” wide, 27%” deep, 22%” 


high. 


With center shelf in, unit pro- Center shelf slides With center shelf removed, unit AVAILABLE IN DOUBLE UNITS 
vides two baking compartments, out easily. Two-in- provides single 20”x20"x10'2” Two ovens, each operating 
each 20”x20"x4”. Three elec- : roasting compartment. With au- independently of th 

; : es one timer can be set : 

tric heating units in top, center . tomatic temperature controls are combine 

shelf and bottom give intense for cooking cycles you dial the heat you want and rT ass, 

heat, trigger-quick recovery. of 6 or 60 minutes. the thermostat holds it. 


12 Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 


Three-prong plug, built into 
back of center shelf, plugs its heat- 
Oven Specialists for over 100 years ing element into the main electrical 


In Canada: Garland Commercial Ranges Ltd., 41 Medulla Ave., Toronto 18, Ont., Canada system ‘when tie chew te le wee. 
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WASH «nz 
SANITIZE 


in minutes --- 
instead of hours! 


DeLuxe Stainless Steel 


STERILIZER 


@ ITWASHES @ IT RINSES 
@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS 


25” 1.D. 
BOWL 


“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles—Stock Pots—Milk Cans—Insu- 
lated Carrier-Dispensers or any Large 
Containers — Waste Baskets, etc., re- 
quire cleaning and sterilizing—lIt does 
the job Faster, more thoroughly and 
with the greatest emphasis on Sanita- 
tion — Pays for itself quickly. It per- 
mits the use of Hot Water, Cold Water 
and Steam —in any combination or 
sequence — Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 


NC 
Sw 


—— —"—{ 
Write for FREE Literature Kit AD-24 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 
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*The absence of hemorrhagenic compourds in 
irradiated beef. M.S. Mameesh and B. C. 
Johnson.—p. 122. 

*The effect of exercise on nutrient utilization 


71, June, 1960 


reference to calcium. F. 
M. McCay.—p. 125. 

children. I. 
and T. 


with special 
Konishi and C. 
*Amino requirements of 


Takahashi, 


acid 
Nakagawa, T. Suzuki 


—p. 176. 


Irradiated Beef and Vitamin K De- 
ficiency. Studies of the nature of the 
hemorrhagic syndrome observed in 
rats fed irradiated beef indicated that 
the syndrome was caused by a lack of 
vitamin K and not by any hypopro- 
thrombinemic factor in _ irradiated 
beef. This was based on the observa- 
tions that: (a) when the level of ir- 
radiated beef in the diet was _ in- 
creased, the incidence and severity of 
hemorrhages decreased; and (b) the 
vitamin K requirement of rats pre- 
vented from eating their feces but fed 
a diet high in irradiated beef was the 
same as that reported for similar rats 
fed a purified diet. 

Exercise and Calcium Utilization. 
Balance studies were conducted using 
dogs to investigate the effect of exer- 
cise on nutrient utilization with par- 
ticular reference to calcium. The ani- 
mals were exercised immediately after 
and 1 hr. after consuming diets rela- 
tively high in either protein, fat, or 
carbohydrate. A highly significant de- 
crease in the apparent absorption of 
calcium was observed during the ex- 
ercise periods. Urinary excretion and 
retention of calcium, phosphorus, or 
nitrogen were not significantly differ- 
ent during the exercise. The utilization 
of dry matter, ether extract, and car- 
bohydrate also were not influenced 
by the level and duration of the exer- 
cise. There were no apparent dietary 
and exercise interrelationships. The 
physiologic responses to exercise and 
their probable effects on calcium util- 
ization are briefly discussed, as well 
as the relationship of dietary fat to 
calcium absorption. 


Amino Acid Requirements of Chil- 
dren. In this study, the amino acid 
requirements of school children were 
investigated. On the basis of nitrogen 
balance, it was estimated that the 
school children require two or three 
times as much essential amino acid 
mixtures as adults, if the Rose’s pat- 
tern for essential mixture is not un- 
balanced for children. Total nitrogen 
is insufficient at a level below 10 gm. 
for children twelve to fourteen years 
old. 


THE LANCET 
No. 
*Non-esterified 


7136, June 4, 1960 

fatty 
disease. B. L. 
Hoxter, E. H. L. 
Cintra.—p. 1218. 
and 
Shaper. Pp. 


acids in 
Wajchen- 
Mello, 


and esterified 
hepatocellular 
berg, G. 
A. 8. VU; 
*Chronic pancreatic 
nutrition. A. G. 


Fatty Acids in Hepatocellular 
Disease. The levels of nonesterified 
fatty acids and esterified fatty acids 
in the plasma were determined in 


and 


disease protein mal- 


1223. 
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twelve normal controls and eighteen 
patients with liver disease. The level 
of nonesterified fatty acids was signifi- 
cantly higher in liver disease, but the 
levels of esterified fatty acids showed 
no such difference. The findings sug- 
gest that in liver disease, the removal 
of nonesterified fatty acids from the 
plasma is impaired. 

Chronic Pancreatic Disease and Pro- 
tein Malnutrition. Long-continued 
malnutrition may well lead initially to 
functional, but later to structural, 
changes in the adult pancreas. To as- 
sess the relation of pancreatic dam- 
age in childhood to possible increased 
susceptibility to protein deprivation in 
adult life is difficult, but one need not 
assume that this is a prerequisite for 
pancreatic damage in adults. The ad- 
ditional or aggravating factors which 
determine why some and not others on 
low-protein diets develop pancreatic 
damage may be hookworm infestation, 
malaria, or intercurrent illnesses, such 
as tuberculosis, cirrhosis, or chronic 
renal disease. Almost certainly, pa- 
tients with pancreatic fibrosis and 
atrophy without calcification have the 
same basic condition as those with 
calculi, calcification being the result 
and not the cause of a chronic pan- 
creatic disorder. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 8, 

*Nutrition in a collegiate basic nursing curricu- 
lum. J. C. 314. 

*What every nurse needs to know about nutri- 
tion. M. E, 316. 


June, 1960 


Greene.—p. 


Newton.—p. 


Nutrition in the Nursing Curricu- 
lum. The nutrition content of the 
four-year basic program at Boston 
University School of Nursing is de- 
scribed. It has been designed to pre- 
sent and develop nutrition concepts 
within the framework of the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the total 
curriculum. Rather than the tradi- 
tional pattern of separate courses in 
foods, nutrition, and diet therapy, a 
continuous “thread” of nutrition has 
been worked through the entire cur- 
riculum. In the freshman year, chem- 
istry, physiology, and anatomy of the 
digestive system, the chemistry of 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats, min- 
erals, and vitamins, and the sanitary 
aspects of food handling are included 
in human ecology, an_ integrated 
science course. Other aspects of nutri- 
tion are taught in courses in funda- 
mentals of nursing. The second year 
is the last time that a class as a 
whole has concurrently similar class- 
room and clinical experiences; some 
of the content of the traditional diet 
therapy course is included at this 
time. During the third and fourth 
years, students have experiences in 
seven clinical fields; the most valu- 
able nutritional learning experiences 
of each field were determined by 
survey. Further details of the pro- 
gram are explained. 

The Nurse and Nutrition. The basis 
for this article is a set of concepts, 
“Understanding and Abilities Needed 
by Nurses in Relation to Nutrition 
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and Diet Therapy,” developed by an 
inter-organizational committee of 
A.D.A. and the National League for 
Nursing in 1957. This material was 
circulated to state organizations for 
comment and discussion. In California, 
representatives of the two state 
groups decided to focus their atten- 
tion on the identification of under- 
standings in nutrition which every 
nurse needs. The resulting outline 
includes the following main points: 
(a) common tools used in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of diets; (b) 
factors which influence food intake, 
(c) nutrients in food, and (d) reli- 
able resources. The committee rec- 
ognizes that the material is on a 
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relatively high level of abstraction, 
but this was felt necessary to permit 
modification to meet particular needs. 
It has been suggested that the next 
step be concerned with learning expe- 
riences, a more definite set of 
behavioristic objectives, and _ ulti- 
mately, some evaluation tools. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol, 262, June 2, 
*Soybean goiter: Report of three cases. 
Shepard, G. E. Pyne, J. F. 
and M. McLean.—p. 1099. 
Vol. 262, June 16, 1960 
*Pyridoxine-responsive anemia. A. J. 
A. A. Lear, and W. B. Castle.—p. 
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Soybean Goiter. Three children in 
whom goiters developed on soybean 
milk are described. Although they 
were clinically euthyroid, their pro- 
tein-bound iodines were of low normal 
levels. The I" uptakes were high and 
became normal when the soybean milk 
was discontinued. The goiters became 
much smaller or disappeared in two 
cases when the soybean milk was dis- 
continued; in the other child, it disap- 
peared when iodine was added to the 
diet. The pathogenesis is discussed. 
The major amount of evidence seems 
to support an iodide-lack type of 
goiter. 

Pyridoxine-Responsive Anemia. A 
fifty-two-year-old man with a chronic 
mild hematologic disorder character- 
ized. by hypochromasia and microcyto- 
sis .was followed closely for seven 
years through eight stormy episodes 


| of severe hypochromic anemia asso- 


ciated with high serum iron. The first 


| episodes were terminated after infu- 


sion of blood or plasma and the last 


| episodes after the administration of 


pyridoxine. Metabolic studies with 
tryptophan supported the clinical im- 
pression that this patient was suffer- 
ing from intermittent pyridoxine defi- 
ciency. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 18, June, 1960 

*Biased criticism of fluoridation. J. M. Dun- 
ning.—p. 161. 

*Treatment of hypercholesterolemic patients 
with niacin, sitosterol and safflower oil.— 


p. 174. 


Biased Criticism of Fluoridation. 
Dr. Sutton, a Senior Research Fellow 
at the University of Melbourne Den- 
tal School and apparently without 
field experience in the epidemiologic 
study of fluoridation, has devoted him- 
self to a critical analysis of the printed 
reports of the long-term pilot studies 
of water fluoridation made in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Evanston, Illinois; 
Brantford, Ontario; and Newburgh, 
New York. His criticisms, which are 
purely destructive, deal chiefly with 
four of the more important aspects of 
project design: adequacy of controls, 
randomization of sampling procedure, 
adjustment of sample size to compen- 
sate for variability in caries attack 
rate, and variability or bias of exam- 
iner. In this article, Dr. Dunning of 
the Harvard School of Dental Medi- 
cine, points out ‘the shortcomings of 
Dr. Sutton’s criticisms. He also in- 
cludes comments by the principal in- 
vestigators in the four areas which 


| were addressed to the President of the 


Australian Dental Association. It is 
tragic that Sutton’s work will be read 
by a public often unable to appreciate 
its defects or to learn in detail the 
other side of the case. It is felt that 
his report will delay further the fluor- 
idation of municipal water supplies 
in Australia. 

Niacin, Sitosterol, and Safflower Oil. 
This report describes an experimental 
method whereby hypercholesterolemia 
can be reduced without dietary change 
or undue risk. Combined therapy of 
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nine patients with both sitosterol and 
niacin (average dose 4.3 gm. per day) 
resulted in a mean decrease in choles- 
terol level of 25 per cent when com- 
pared with the level during placebo 
administration (346 mg. per 100 ml.). 
On the other hand, administration of 
4.3 gm. niacin alone caused only a 17 
per cent decrease in cholesterol level, 
and sitosterol alone, a 12 per cent de- 
crease. One oz. safflower oil three times 
daily caused a 6 per cent decrease. 
Side reactions which accompanied ni- 
acin were flushing, itching, and gas- 
trointestinal distress. Neither sitos- 
terol nor safflower oil caused any dis- 
comfort other than unpalatability and 
a tendency to cause loose stools. This 
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combination of niacin and sitosterol 
should be considered an_ investiga- 
tional form of therapy and should not 
be adopted as a routine measure until 
more experience has been gained. 


PEDIATRICS 


1960 
hypophosphatemia and vitamin 
D-resistant rickets. Report of a_ case. 
R. W. Winters, V. W. McFalls, and J. B. 
Graham.—p. 959. 
*Amino acid excretion in urine of normal in- 


Vol. 25, June, 
***Sporadic” 


fants and children. Paper chromatographic 
methods for amino acid analyses. H. K. 


Berry.—p. 983. 
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ally a hereditary condition. Cases 
where no relatives are affected have 
been reported, and these have been 
regarded as “sporadic” and non-he- 
reditary. These “normal” relatives, 
however, may prove capable of trans- 
mitting the condition. This can be de- 
termined by the findings of hypophos- 
phatemia. The authors reported the 
case of a seven-year-old girl with se- 
vere vitamin D-resistant rickets. Ge- 
netic and chemical studies of thirty of 
her relatives are presented showing 
no evidence of disease or capability of 
transmitting the disease. In _ such 
cases, the authors suggest some mech- 
anisms which might explain a “spo- 
radic” hereditary condition. The pos- 
sibilities of homozygosity for an un- 
recognized autosomal recessive form 
or of a new mutation are more likely 
than its being acquired. 

Amino Acid Analyses. Using paper 
chromatographic techniques, fasting 
morning urine of normal infants and 
children were studied for individual 
amino acids. The values obtained were 
expressed in relation to creatinine 
which is excreted in more or less con- 
stant amounts a day, regardless of 
dietary protein intake. This allows 


| comparison of patterns of urinary ex- 
| cretion in individuals. Urinary gly- 


cine and alanine decreased with age 


| and were probably related to better 


renal function. Infants fed cow’s milk 
showed greater concentrations of val- 
ine, leucine, lysine, tyrosine, Unknown 
35, glutamic acid, and threonine than 
those who received human milk. The 


| general pattern of excretion in those 


fed with Similac, Probana, soybean 
preparations, and Nutramigen was 
similar to that of infants fed on hu- 
man milk. Decreased excretion of gly- 


cine was observed in one infant who 


was fed on a milk formula of evapo- 
rated cow’s milk. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 

*A food poisoning outbreak aboard a common 
carrier. C. J. Hart, W. W. 
and E. Wilson.—p. 527. 

*Escherichia coli strains as etiological agents 
of diarrheal disease. F. J. Payne.—p. 534. 
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Sherwood, 


A Food Poisoning Outbreak. In the 
spring of 1959, a special railway train 
carrying visitors to a national confer- 
ence was the source of one of the 
largest outbreaks of food poisoning on 
record in this country. Of 450 passen- 
gers aboard, nearly half were affected, 
twenty-five of whom required hospital- 
ization. Although the causative factor 
of this outbreak has not yet been con- 
clusively identified, the need fer great- 
er care in the handling of food served 
to the public is emphasized. It indi- 
cates the need for adequate facilities 
to do a safe job and the need for addi- 
tional training and supervision of 
those employees to whom the health 


| of the traveling public has been en- 


trusted. Finally, the outbreak has 
served to alert health officials that en- 
terococci and C. perfringens should be 
considered as possible causative or- 
ganisms in food poisoning cases and 
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that there is an immediate need to 


cation of these organisms. 


strains as etiologic agents of diarrhea. in the control of these agents. 
There appears to be a cause-and-effect 

relationship between at least three 

serotypes of FE. coli and diarrhea of PRIVE-IN MANAGEMENT 
the newborn. In addition, there ap- 
pears to be a relationship between 
eight or nine other serotypes and this 
disease. Perhaps still others will be 
found in the future. The natural his- 
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vere diarrhea among infants under 
equip our laboratories for the identifi- two months of age whose onsets are 
at home as well as in the hospital. 

E. Coli Strains and Diarrheal Dis- There is no assurance that environ- 
ease. This paper reviews the currently mental control measures now in vogue 
available evidence concerning E. coli for diarrheal diseases will be effective 
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problems, and the process of decision- 
making has been made the subject of 
many university courses and refresher 
institutes. Decisions can be divided 
into three levels: (a) those concerned 
with broad policy matters and objec- 
tives; (b) those necessary to imple- 
ment the broad goals; and (c) those 
which are the day-to-day “near habit” 
kind. The first or broad-level deci- 
sions determine the format and style 
—the direction—an operation will 
take. Management’s constant efforts 
should be to so set up the organiza- 
tion and the operation that more 
decisions are in the third level—the 
“near habit” level. Systems and con- 
trols are introduced so that anything 
that can be done routinely is so done. 


| Examples of the decision-making proc- 


ess as applied to a drive-in are in- 


| cluded. 





FAST FOOD MAGAZINE 


Vol, 59, June, 1960 
*Hire—don’t fire.—p. 48. 


*General Mills finishes survey on recipe cards. 
—p. 68. 





Reduce Labor Costs. Two basic ideas 
for running an efficient operation 
have been proved at a sixty-eight-seat 
fountain: employ a staff large enough 
to carry out the duties of the opera- 
tion; and, have a written schedule 
for every person and every activity. 
The increase in staff not only resulted 
in specific increase in service but also 
simplified the fair scheduling of duties. 
Complete schedules are written and 


| posted for grill and fountain men, 


waitresses, dishwashers, and man- 
agers. Each schedule describes duties, 
hours-on-duty, and days off. Other 
written forms are meeting with suc- 
cess—a “request for substitution of 
regular shift” form (points out any 
employee requesting substitutions too 
frequently); a “personnel pending” 
form (used for a backlog of new em- 





| ployees); and a “take ten” form (a 


10-min. assignment to clean an out- 


| of-the-way spot). 


Recipe Card Survey. General Mills 
recently conducted a spot survey of 


| more than four hundred of its cus- 


tomers to learn the size of recipe card 
most preferred by the institutional 
trade. A card measuring 4 by 6 in. 
was the most popular; 189 users pre- 
ferred this size. Eighty-five preferred 
5 by 7 in. cards; 68 liked 3 by 5 in. 
forms; the 5 by 8 in. size was the 
choice of 58; and only 3 wanted 8% 


| by 11 in. forms. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 32, June, 1960 


| *Why A-rays discolor salt. K. Ladenburg and 


A. Bloomberg.—p. 55. 
*Functional-plus foil tray.—p. 94. 


Discolored Salt. Ionizing radiation 
produces a discoloration in salt crys- 
tals regardless of their purity. The 
change is reversible, the crystals re- 
suming their original color on heating. 
One striking effect of a nuclear test 
explosion in 1956 was the yellowing 
of table salt. It was believed that 
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liberation of free iodine was respon- 
sible, but chemical analysis failed to 
confirm this. In development of food 
preservation methods using ionizing 
radiation to produce bacteria and 
mold-free material, the discoloration 
of salt might be objectionable. With 
this in mind, a cooperative study with 
the QM Food and Container Institute 
was initiated. Procedures of the study 
are described. It was found that the 
discoloration is due to phase trans- 
formation in crystals, not to additives 
or impurities. 

Foil Tray. A new institutional-size 
rigid foil container has been devel- 
oped for frozen entrées. This dispos- 
able tray, one-third steamtable size is 





“It’s not necessary to add ‘Continental Coffee’. 
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adaptable for packing, freezing, ship- 
ping, heating, and serving. One meat 
packer now packs 27 different frozen 
precooked entrées in the 3-lb. alu- 
minum serving pans for inplant feed- 
ers and industrial caterers. Another 
meat company has also adopted the 
new trays. The trays are well received 
in the institutional field, particularly 
since they are disposable, abolishing 
the cleaning of steamtable pans. 


FOOD SERVICING MAGAZINE 


Vol. 22, June, 1960 
*The right equipment makes the best coffee. 
H. Sanstadt.—p. 44. 
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ards can never be too high. The right 
equipment is demanded, and today 
there is a type of coffee maker for 
every classification of food service. 
The modern coffee brewer is easier 
to clean and keep clean. The materials 
which are used in its fabrication 
have been developed and utilized to 
virtually eliminate time-consuming 
labor. Models run from the type that 
mixes liquid coffee concentrates with 
boiling water and portions it out into 
cups, to the electronic coffee maker 
that runs fresh boiling water through 
the proper amount of grounds and 
turns off the water when the decanter 
is full. Even the urns have taken new 
shapes and sizes (squarer, lower 
models), and better ways have been 
devised to handle the coffee grounds. 
Fifteen current models of coffee 
makers are illustrated. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 34, June 16, 1960 


*Summertime foods for weather appeasement. 
—p. 79. 





Summertime Desserts. Desserts lend 
themselves easily to summertime 
treatment. Fresh peaches, pears, and 
berries, as well as limes and lemons, 
are in ample supply and good buys. 


| Furthermore, with the use of mixes 


and prepared items, preparation time 
can be cut. Many desserts can be pre- 


| pared, baked, and frozen until shortly 


before tray assembly, eliminating 
excessive handling at service time. 
Thirteen dessert suggestions are 


| given. Quantity recipes are given for 


Spanish cream, minted apple angel 
pie, fruit-filled Mary Anns, cranberry 
frosty pie, milk chocolate chiffon pie, 
glazed banana tarts, fresh fruit com- 
pote, cantaloupe Alaska surprise, and 
lemon chiffon pie. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 47, July, 1960 
*Have truck, will travel.—p. 28. 





Trucks in Food Service. Presented 
here is a survey of the current use 
of trucks in mobile food service. One 
type is illustrated by the emergency 
kitchen-serving unit model recently 
Defense and 
Public Safety Department of the State 


| of Maine. It is mounted on a 1%-ton, 


forward control type of chassis. Inside 
the body, cooking and serving equip- 
ment includes a gas range, steamtable, 
and coffee urns, all operable on pro- 
pane gas. Hot food prepared in the 
mobile unit is served through the 
rear of the truck which opens to full 


| width and is illuminated by floodlights. 
| Food trucks are not limited to emer- 


| gency situations. 





Lunch trucks are 
finding wide acceptance in the West 
where industry is so spread out that 
mobile food handling is almost essen- 
tial. In July 1959, it was estimated 
that 750,000 meals daily were being 
served from about two thousand lunch 
trucks in Southern California alone. 
A typical lunch truck for this purpose 
is described. Drivers of these trucks 
operate on carefully worked out 
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Tubes 





Precision corrugation...unlimited flexibility assures patient comfort with minimum staff attendance. Single 
Sanitary Service. Use in hot liquids; hygienically treated with 190° micro-crystalline wax. There’s a money 


saving angle too! New Lower Prices permit use in all wards. We'll be delighted to send a generous sample 


package. 
® 
FLEX-STRAW 
eee  ———————————— 
Flex-Straw Co., Int'l., Box 431, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Canada: Ingram & Bell, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, 
CONTACT YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR NEW LOWER PRICES Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 



























schedules, often making the: same : _—?- 76. ~ 
stops daily. A practiced lunch truck It's up to you.—p. 80. 
operator can serve as many as 350 Salads. Today, the trend in salads 








coffee-break patrons in 15 min. Prob- js to use them as dessert; and the 
ably the latest entry in this field of appetizer salad is popular in some 
food service is a mobile cafeteria  |ocalities. Since salads will fit in with 
housed in the body of an ordinary any course, it is important that they 
panel truck. The entire cafeteria unit be planned according to their place 
slides out of the rear of the truck and on the menu. The appetizer salad 
provides a double cafeteria line con- should be light with a tart or salty 
sisting of six compartments accessible dressing. A main course salad should 
from either side. Features of this and have protein equal to a serving of 
the other mobile units are described meat, fish, or poultry; heavier dress- 



















































































and pictured. ings such as mayonnaise, Russian, 

roquefort, or sour cream with chives 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT are suitable. In dessert salads, sweeter 
Vol. 86, June, 1960 fruits are used. Sixteen combinations 














*Salads from first course to last. A. Easton. of fruit for dessert salads are given. 
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ASK FOR AND GET GENUINE SANI-STACK 


All racks are not Sani-Stack. Beware of inferior imitations! Sani-Stacks 
are built with the original Straight 8 frames — 2% times stronger. And 


the extra strength is where the rack takes the worst beating, at the base 
and top. 


The superior, specially compounded, plastisol that prolongs chinaware 
life and muffles sound, is firmly and permanently bonded to the metal, 
guaranteeing long wear. 


And there’s a lot more to look for! For example, you can be sure that 
Sani-Stack’s heavy chrome plating (by test, 
6 times heavier than the average commercial 
plate), applied and controlled right in the 
Metro plant, will stay put. Sani-Stack racks 
have exclusive patented features, they’re 
made with specification steel, welded with 
fool-proof automatic equipment. Thirty years 
experience guarantees the best know how. 


Look for the Sani-Stack label. The difference is 
quality. Sani-Stacks will last longer and that’s 
THE SEAL SAYS IT’S REAL! money in your pocket! 
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Several more unusual combinations 
for small salads to accompany the 
main course are suggested. The three 
main types of salad are described: (a) 
the bowl salad, usually of tossed 
greens with or without other foods; 
(b) the plate salad, served as the main 
dish; and (c) the jellied salad. Hints 
for arranging the component parts of 
a salad, taking it out of the ordinary 
class, give one a glimmer of the 
versatility of salad. 

Possibilities with Seafood. Over two 
hundred varieties of fish and forty 
varieties of shellfish are sold in U.S. 
markets; yet, very few varieties are 
listed on restaurant menus. This is 
unfortunate when one considers the 
amazing improvements in methods of 
handling and merchandising. But 
whatever the fish, cooking is of prime 
importance—never over-cook it. Cost 


| comparison is another factor, now 
| that the price of some fish equals that 


of meat and exceeds that of poultry. 
Steaks and fillets often cost more per 
pound than dressed fish, but may cost 
less per serving. A helpful chart, 
prepared by the USDA, lists the 
edible portion and servings per pound 
of whole, dressed, steak, and fillet 
fish. More unusual methods of prep- 
aration of such items as_ shrimp, 
anchovies, scallops, and oysters are 


| noted, flavoring hints are given, menu 
| combinations are suggested, and sev- 


eral recipes are included. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 14, June, 1960 

*Uses of nutrition research. C. G. King.— 
p. 39. 

*“Of course, it didn’t actually happen.”’ J. N. 
Perryman.—p. 49. 


Uses of Nutrition Research. Living 
in an age of abundance and good 
nutrition, when compared with many 
parts of the world, does not mean 
that we have reached a final goal by 
any means. We have not learned to 
curb our appetites or to eat regularly 
enough to take advantage of our great 
privilege. Nutrition education should 
begin with the parents; then, step by 
step, children should be taught the 


| principles of good nutrition as a 


normal and desirable part of living. 
With these thoughts in mind, Dr. 


| King presents a review of current 


nutritional knowledge, covering the 
field of protein and carbohydrate 
requirements, minerals and vitamins, 


| and fat metabolism. He stresses the 
fact that a diet selected with reason- 
| able care from the food supply avail- 


able to the American public will fur- 
nish all of the nutrients thus far 
identified as essential for optimal 
health, without resorting to bizarre 
practices or wasteful management of 
one’s purchases. Two factors which 
demand more of our attention are the 
need for diminishing caloric intake 
with increasing age and the relation 
of eating to exercise (the problems of 
substitution of entertainment for 
physical recreation, and irregularity 


| of exercise). 


Taking Care of a Guest Speaker. In 
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MOST SANITARY way known to package milk... Pure-Pak!/ 


Did you know that each Pure-Pak carton is formed and 


Pure-Pak cartons save 30% on valuable 
refrigerator space and eliminate wasted 
storage space needed for empty bottles. 


sterilized inside and out mere seconds before being filled? 
It’s used only once, only for dairy products. And Pure-Pak 
has the exclusive gable top that protects the built-in pouring 
spout from dirt, water and other impurities. It pours like a 
pitcher .. . no drip, no dribble, no mess. 


Cafeteria lines move quickly and smoothly when the handy 
half-pint size is used. 


Ask your dairy supplier to deliver your milk in Pure-Pak 
cartons. Available in half-pint through half-gallon sizes. 
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YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 


28 million times a day, in 26 countries, someone breaks the seal on a fresh Pure-Pak carton 
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arranging for local meetings, many 
difficulties can be avoided if the guest 
speaker is treated with the same 
hospitality and consideration you 
would extend to guests in your home. 
Included in the article are points to 
cover in correspondence with the 
speaker: the subject of arrivals— 
whether or not to meet the guest, 
and welcoming procedures. Other 
hints include the importance of using 
both inspirational and factual, instruc- 
tional speakers—but not on the same 
program. Equipment and facilities are 
other considerations which require 
thought and pre-planning. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 
Vol. 94, June, 1960 
*Wine is fine for hospital cookery. F. B. 
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VITRIFIED 









ONE OF THE FINEST! » 
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DELICIOUS FOOD 


Floore.—p. 134. 
*Put those mental notes in writing. 
Pfeffers.—p. 142. 


G. W. 


Wine Cookery. Wine is one of the 
most versatile flavoring agents known 
and adds a gourmet touch to most any 
dish. Since many hospital patients 
need to be cajoled into eating, it is 
well worth exploring the wide field of 
delicate, tempting dishes opened by 
the use of wine. Domestic wines, 
coming in gallon and half-gallon jugs, 
are just as satisfactory for cooking 
as vintage or Chateau varieties, and 
much easier on the budget. Dry wines 
are preferable to sweet wines; those 
most often used in cooking are sherry, 
sauterne, marsala, madeira, claret, 
port, and burgundy. A host of soup 
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For attractive, inviting meals, serve your appe- 
tizing foods on Walker Vitrified China. This distinc- 
tive “Victoria” pattern is available in your choice of 
colors. Many other attractive patterns . . . and 
emblems are a Walker specialty. Send for name of 


your nearby Walker dealer. 


Remember: Nothing ... yes NOTHING... 
cleans so easily, holds heat or cold, resists wear as 
long, has such rich beauty as VITRIFIED CHINA. And 
... it’s always in good taste! 
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and appetizer suggestions to encour- 
age flagging appetites are given (clear 
tomato soup with sherried whipped 
cream, cream of chicken and celery 
soup flavored with madeira, and so 
on). The three basic sauces are de- 
scribed: (a) Bechamel or white sauce 
(flavored with dry white wine) used 
with fowl, seafood, vegetables, and 
veal; (b) brown sauce made with 
meat stock or bouillon to which 
smooth, red wine is added and used 
with beef, mushrooms, venison, and 
pork; and (c) veloute sauce, made 
with stock of fish, veal, chicken, or 
beef, to which marsala, sauterne, or 
sherry is added (veal gratin au mar- 
sala is an example). Delectable dishes 
are described using eggs, chicken, fish, 
and veal. Dessert possibilities are 


; mentioned, too. 


| 
| 
| 


Mental Notes. A mental note is no 


| better than the memory it’s filed in— 


‘and nobody else can read it. Regard- 
less of the established set-up, a hos- 
pital food service department cannot 
be fully efficient unless there is ade- 
quate supervisory follow-up communi- 
cation. One way to establish effective 
communication is through the use of 
written self-reminders. Every super- 
visor should develop the habit of 


| keeping scratch paper and pencil in 


his pocket at all times, write notes, 
and follow them up habitually. It is 
better to write too many notes than 
none at all. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 39, June, 1960 
*In defense of job evaluation: a management 
tool. F. G. MeClintock.—p. 58. 


Defending Job Evaluation. This 
article is a rebuttal, prompted by a 


| previous article in criticism of job 
| evaluation. To set the stage, the first 


article is summarized. Following are 


definitions of job evaluation, wage 
| and/or salary administration, and 
labor expense control (three inter- 


| job 


related concepts). In presenting the 


evaluation concept, the author 
| points out that the public climate in 
| business demands some_ systematic 


approach which will minimize per- 
sonal bias, minimize errors in judg- 
ment, and take into account historical 
relationships. The orderly process of 
job evaluation provides a relatively 
objective means to fit new job classifi- 
cations or recombination of old job 


| classifications into the long-time rate 


structure. Job evaluation is not an end 
in itself but a means to supplement 
the wage administration process. 


| When job evaluation procedures are 


| areas, 


wisely chosen and wage administra- 
tion techniques are properly prepared, 
management is provided with a tan- 
gible set of data on which rational 
judgments affecting the conduct of 
business can be based. In all of these 
one is dealing with human 


| values and human judgments. Since 





a purely scientific approach is im- 
possible, it is imperative that judg- 
ment be kept well within the limits of 
rationalism if we are to add stability 
to our economic structure. 
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; ae Application for Housing Accommodations 
2 with 
Which THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
used s 
n, and Cleveland, Ohio @ October 18-21, 1960 
mn For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of THE AMERICAN DiE- 
: ms en TETIC ASSOCIATION, hotels and motels, with rates, are listed below. Use the form at the bottom of 
ne, o1 this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because of the limited number of single 
a mar- rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing accommodations of your choice if | 
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is no OCCUPY ACCOMMODATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 
d _ Hotel Single Bed Double Bed Twin-Bedded Suites 
ogard- Auditorium $6.00- 9.50 $7.75-11.50 $11.00-14.00  $28.00-38.00 
a hos- Manger 6.00-10.00 9.00-11.00 10.00-14.50 22.00-32.50 2 rms. 
cannot Studios 14.50-30.00  39.00-60.00 3 rms. 
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nat Colonial House Motel 7.50 9.00 10.00 | 
"hi - Colony Motor Hotel 4.00 6.00 
| 8 Lake Erie Motel 8.00 11.00-14.00 14.00 
; than 
| In the event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates 
will be changed accordingly. 
*Headquarters hotel 
mans ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 
Hotel Reservation Bureau, A.D.A, 
This Cleveland Convention Bureau 
a : 511 Terminal Tower 
t * ob Cleveland 13, Ohio 
> first Please reserve the following accommodations for: THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION Convention 
g are in Cleveland, October 18-21, 1960: 
ge Single Room Double-Bedded Room Twin-Bedded Room 
inter- 2 Room Suite___— ___ Other Type of Room 
oo Rate: From $__ to $ First Choice Hotel ; ‘ 
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ee Arriving at Hotel (date) ________ hour A. M. _____ P. M. Leaving (date) intent 
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Annual Meeting 


The American Dietetic Association 


ANNUAL MEETING time is drawing 
near. We hope you haven’t forgotten 
your date to meet us in Cleveland next 
month. We are completing plans to 
welcome you and are looking forward 
to seeing you there. We know you'll 
find these four days well spent. 

As you wind up plans for your trip 
to Cleveland, we thought you might 
like to know a little of the history of 
our convention city. A look into the 
past of Ohio’s largest city takes us 
back to the days of 1796 and beyond. 
In 1796, the site of the town was se- 
lected by a man named Moses Cleave- 
land. Prior to that time, this territory 
was the back yard of the Colony of 
Connecticut, having been obtained 
through a grant from Charles II of 
England. 

The land was hotly disputed, por- 
tions of it being claimed by four other 
colonies. (Often an English king 
would bestow territory that his pred- 
ecessors had already given away, 
thereby creating a grand state of con- 
fusion.) Confusion reigned until the 
thirteen states agreed to turn disputed 
lands over to the federal government. 

Connecticut, required to waive part 
of her claim, reserved a tract which 
later became Northeastern Ohio and 
which was known as the Western Re- 
serve. Not long afterwards, Connecti- 
cut devised a means of compensating 
her citizens who had suffered losses 
by fire or otherwise during the Revo- 
lution. This tract of land was offered 
for sale, and a group of citizens or- 
ganized as the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany bought the unsurveyed land at 
40 cents an acre. 

Moses Cleaveland was a shareholder 
and member of the board of directors 
of the Connecticut Land Company. He 
became superintendent of the survey- 
ing party which set forth in 1796 to 
lay out townships and survey lots 
suitable for sale. At the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River, he selected the site 
of the town which was to be named 
for him. 

You may wonder how “Cleaveland”’ 
became “Cleveland.” The maker of the 
first map of this area apparently was 
a poor speller, or at least an unob- 
servant one; he inadvertently left the 
“a” out of Cleaveland. 

Cleveland today is quite different 
from the patch of land surveyed by 
Moses Cleaveland in 1796. It is now a 
city of more than a million people, an 
industrial giant, and a metropolis of- 
fering much in the way of cultural 
and educational attractions. 

A word about our convention city 
from the standpoint of the convention 
visitor—you. We are told that half 


October 18-21, 1960 
Cleveland 


of the population of the U. S. is within 
a 500-mi. radius and no more than an 
overnight train ride from the city. 
Transportation facilities are excellent, 
and we hope that you’ll put them to 
good use. Hop on a train, plane, bus, 
magic carpet, or whatever you prefer 
and icin us in October. 

You will be glad to know of Cleve- 
land’s compact layout. The shopping 
area, major hotels, Lake Erie, and the 
Public Auditorium are all within a 
few minute’s walking distance. A 
great boon for tired feet! 

The Public Auditorium is a _ spot 
with which you will inevitably become 
familiar. It is included with a group 
of public buildings around a 17-acre 
garden spot called “The Mall.” The 
Mall overlooks Lake Erie and extends 
into the business district. Other build- 
ings in this group are the Federal 
Building, the Public Library, the 
Board of Education Building, City 
Hall, Cuyahoga County Court House, 
and the lakefront Municipal Stadium. 

Cleveland ranks high among the 
nation’s cultural and educational cen- 
ters. It is the home of Western Re- 
serve University. One of Ohio’s oldest 
educational institutions, Western Re- 
serve, is made up of various colleges. 
A well-known engineering school, Case 
Institute of Technology, adjoins the 
Western Reserve campus. 

Last month we mentioned some of 
Cleveland’s many points of interest 
that you might enjoy visiting when 
you come to our 43rd Annual Meeting. 
Here are more spots that you might 
like to include in your sight-seeing. 
Terminal Tower—The tallest building 
in the U. S., outside of New York 
City, this is a “must” for the 
visitor to Cleveland. The observation 
floor, 42 stories above the ground, 
offers a panoramic view of the entire 
city and several miles of Lake Erie. 
It has been said that from this van- 
tage point, “you can see more in a 
glance than you can in a week of 
motoring.” 

Originally intended to be one of a 
group of skyscrapers, Terminal Tower 
rises above Cleveland in lone splendor, 
its would-be neighbors having suc- 
cumbed to the bursting of an under- 
writing financial bubble. From Termi- 
nal Tower you can see the Flais, the 
%-mi. wide lowlands which cut 
through the center of the city to form 
a setting for the winding Cuyahoga 
River. On the banks of the river can 
be seen the iron and steel mills, oil 
refineries, lumber yards, and manu- 
facturing plants that make Cleveland 
the industrial city it is. 

Directly below Terminal Tower lies 
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the Public Square, a relic of the orig- 
inal planning of the city. The square 
is laid out in what was intended to 
be the “capitol” of the Western Re- 
serve. It consisted of a little more 
than four acres of land and cost the 
land company $1.76. In 1946, it was 
valued at $4,320,000! 


The Cleveland Museum of Art is an 
impressive and beautiful building with 
masterpieces from all over the world. 
Included in its treasures are the nine 
objects from the famous tenth century 
Guelph Treasure. Luncheon and after- 
noon tea are served daily. 


Severance Hall—This is the home of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
Concerts may be heard on Thursday 
and Saturday evenings. 


Nela Park—The research center of the 
Lamp Division of General Electric 
Company. It is the home of the GE 
Lighting Institute where a_ special 
point of interest is Horizon House, 
a home of the future. 


Thompson Products Auto Album and 
Aviation Museum — This museum 
houses more than a hundred antique 
automobiles, restored and in running 
order. If antique autos don’t hold 
much attraction for you, you might 
enjoy seeing “Main Street,” where a 
typical street scene of the “Gay Nine- 
ties’—complete with saloon, black- 
smith shop, grocery store, and scenes 
of that era—constructed at about 
seven-eighths actual size. 


A Premiere 


OUR BRAND new slide film, “Take A 
Good Look,” will be presented for the 
very first time at the Annual Banquet. 
Filmed in color and with an accom- 
panying sound track, “Take A Good 
Look” is an authentic documentation 
of the wide variety of career possibil- 
ities open to the individual with edu- 
cation in dietetics. Pictures taken in 
actual on-the-job situations show the 
opportunities available in administra- 
tive work, college and university food 
service, hospital dietetics, community 
nutrition, college and university teach- 
ing, research, and commercial dietetics 
—everything from test tubes to glam- 
or. 

The film has a running time of ap- 
proximately 16 min. and has_ been 
cleared for use on television. Arrange- 
ments for sale and rental are now 
being completed and will be announced 
at the banquet. 
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All meetings and activities, Oct. 18 through 20, unless otherwise specified, will be at the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


Saturday, October 15 

9:00 a.m.—_12 noon—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND 
STAFFS OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, Shera- 
ton-Cleveland Hotel (limited to internship pro- 
grams) 

1:30-4:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 
OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel (limited to internship programs) 


Sunday, October 16 

1:30-4:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF FACULTIES OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS 
AND APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel 

2:00-8:00 p.m.— REGISTRATION, Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel 

7:00-8:30 p.m.—ORIENTATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 


Monday, October 17 
:30-8:20 a.m.—REG!STRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
8:00-8:20 a.m.— REGISTRATION, Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel (delegates only) 

8:30 a.m.—12:15 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel (Members of 
the Association are encouraged to audit this 
meeting.) 

8:30 a.m.—8:00 p.m.— REGISTRATION, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel 

12:30-1:30 p.m.—LUNCHEON, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
(members of the House of Delegates and Alter- 
nate Delegates only) 

1:45-5:00 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel (Members of the Asso- 
ciation are encouraged to audit this meeting.) 

8:00 p.m.—10:00 p.m.—PANEL: REVISED SECTION OBJEC- 
TIVES 
Workshops—Meet your fellow A.D.A. members, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 


Tuesday, October 18 
7:30-8:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
8:00-9:45 a.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium 
:30-11:30 a.m.—OPENING SESSION, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium 
11:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—VISIT EXHIBITS 
11:40 a.m.—_12:40 p.m.—MEMBERS FROM ABROAD REPORT 
11:45 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT AND 
YOU 
11:45 a.m.-1:15 p.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE 
A.D.A. career film, “View from the Mountain” 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Developing and Writing Diet Manuals 
Cost Controls 
12:45-1:30 p.m.—COMBATING FOOD MISINFORMATION 
1:45-3:00 p.m.—ATHEROSCLEROSIS: Dietary Aspects of 
Today 
:00-3:10 p.m.—MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
3:15-4:30 p.m.—BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION—Associa- 
tion Highlights of 1959-1960 
):30-8:00 p.m.—WELCOMING BUFFET FOR MEMBERS AND 
EXHIBITORS 
6:30-9:00 p.m.—VISIT EXHIBITS 


beats le Wednesday, October 19 
(:15-9:30 a.m.—BREAKFAST AND MEETING FOR PRES- 
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Program Outline—45rd Annual Meeting 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland—October 18-21, 1960 





ENT AND INCOMING EXECUTIVE BOARDS OF STATE 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATIONS, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 

8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION 

8:00-9:30 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Auditorium and Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
Meeting for Dietary Consultants to Small Hos- 

pitals and Similar Facilities 

Teaching Students in Hospital Administration 
A.D.A. career film, “View from the Mountain” 

9:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—VISIT EXHIBITS 

9:45-11:15 a.m.—HOW DO OUR DEPARTMENTS OF DIE- 
TETICS MEASURE UP? 

10:15-11:30 a.m.—DIET THERAPY: Osteoporosis and 
Calcium Utilization 

11:30 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

12 noon-1:20 p.m.—TODAY’s CHALLENGE—AN _ AGING 
POPULATION 

1:30-2:45 p.m.—THE COMMUNITY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
FEEDING OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 

1:45-2:45 p.m.—PRESENT CONCEPTS IN NURSING EDUCA- 
TION 

2:20-3:35 p.m.—FOOD TECHNOLOGY ADVANCES: Prob- 
lems in Processing Foods 

2:30-3:45 p.m.— ENERGY EXPENDITURE IN WEIGHT 
REDUCTION 

4:00-4:50 p.m.—ENERGY EXPENDITURE IN CARDIAC IM- 
PAIRMENT 

3:45-5:00 p.m.—MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS TODAY 

3:45-5:00 p.m.—TRAINING THE FOOD SERVICE SUPER- 
VISOR 

5:00-6:00 p.m.—THE A.D.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD AT HOME 
TO DIETETIC INTERNS, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 

6:00-8:00 p.m.—ALUMNAE DINNERS, COLLEGES, UNIVER- 
SITIES, AND MILITARY SERVICES, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel 

8:30-9:45 p.m.— LATEST ADVANCES IN NUTRITION, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 

9:45-10:45 p.m.—THE A.D.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD WEL- 
COMES OUR VISITORS FROM OTHER LANDS, Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel 


Thursday, October 20 
7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, DIETETIC IN- 


TERNSHIPS, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 

8:15-9:45 a.m.—DIETARY METHODOLOGY 

8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—MENTAL HEALTH, Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Auditorium and Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
Training the Food Service Supervisor 
How We Can Best Use Visual Aids 
Nursing Education 

9:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—VISIT EXHIBITS 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—RESEARCH IN ATHEROSCLEROSIS AND 
OBESITY 

9:30-10:45 a.m.—STANDARDS OF WORK PERFORMANCE 

11:15 a.m.—12:45 p.m.—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

1:00-2:15 p.m.—IMPROVED LABOR RELATIONS 

1:40-3:00 p.m.—CHANGING FOOD HABITS 

2:30-3:45 p.m.—CENTRALIZED VS. DECENTRALIZED SERV- 
ICE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DIETETICS 

2:30-4:00 p.m.—THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH 

3:30-5:00 p.m.—SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS 

3:30-5:00 p.m.—DISASTER FEEDING AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
PLANNING 

4:00-5:00 p.m.—ADMINISTRATION 

7:30-10:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel 
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7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, DIETETIC IN- 


TERNSHIPS 


Disaster Feeding and Civil Defense 
Teaching Quantity Food Preparation 


The Shared Dietitian 
9:00 a.m.—-12 noon—REGISTRATION 


Aatell & Jones, Inc. 

Abbott Laboratories 

A. R. Albert Corporation 

Allen Foods, Inc. 

Amcoin Corp. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 

American Gas Association 

American Institute of Baking 

American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc. 

Armour and Company 

Automatic Food Shaping Co., Inc. 


The Baker Laboratories, Inc. 

Baker Perkins, Inc. 

Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 

Beech-Nut Baby Foods 

Best Foods Div., Corn Products Com- 
pany 

Best Products Company 

G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 

S. Blickman, Inc. 

Blue Water Seafoods Co. 

Boonton Molding Co. 

The Borden Company 

Brookpark, Inc. 

Bucks County Enterprises, Inc. 

Buffalo China Inc. 

Bunn Capitol Company 


Calgon Co., Div. of Hagen Chemicals 
& Controls, Inc. 

California Prune Advisory Board 

Cambro Mfg. Co. 

Campbell Soup Company 

F. S. Carbon Co. 

Carnation Company 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

The Champion Dish Washing Machine 
Co. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc. 

Clark Products, Inc. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 

The Colson Corporation 

Continental Coffee Co. 

Corning Glass Works 

Cory Corporation 

Cramore Products Inc. 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

Custom Food Products, Inc. 


DCA Food Industries, Inc. 

Dennis Chicken Products Co., Inc. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

The Dietene Company 

Edward Don & Company 

Dri-Heat Food System, Inc. 

The Dubois Co., Inc. 

Duke Manufacturing Co., 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Friday, October 21 


9:00-10:00 a.m.—INTERDEPARTMENTAL AND INTERPER- 


SONAL RELATIONS 
All meetings in the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. 10:15 a.m.-12 noon—LATEST IN EQUIPMENT AND ADMIN- 


© 
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ISTRATION RESEARCH 


10:15 a.m.—_12 noon—NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN OBESITY 
8:30-10:00 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE 12:15-2:00 p.m.—HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 


2 
2 


The tentative program, including names of speakers and their topics, will appear in the October issue of the Journal. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS—43rd ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, OCTOBER 18, 19 and 20, 1960 


Durkee Famous Foods 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
E. P. Co., Inc. 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Fearn Foods Inc. 

A. J. Fish Oven Co. 

Florida Citrus Commission 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

E. Fougera and Company, Inc. 

W. H. Frick, Inc. 

The Frito Company 


General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gerber Products Co. 

Great Books of the Western World 
Groen Manufacturing Company 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Heublein, Inc.—Food Div. 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company 

Hotpoint Co.—Commercial Equipment 
Dept. 


Institutions Magazine 
Insinger Machine Co. 


Kellogg Company 

Keyes Fibre Company 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Koch Refrigerators, Inc. 
Kraft Foods 


Legion Utensils Co., Inc. 

Eli Lilly and Company 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Lincoln Mfg. Co., Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Lo-Sodium Dairy Products Corp. 

Lowerator Div., American Machine & 
Foundry Company 


Market Forge Company 

Mead Johnson & Company 
Mealpack Corporation 
Meals-on-Wheels—Crimsco, Inc. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Company 
Louis Milani Foods, Inc. 

L. J. Minor Company 

Mobile Kitchens, Inc. 

Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co. 
Multi-Counter Mfg. Co. 


National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Council 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


LUNCHEON 
2:15-3:30 p.m.—STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
:15-3:30 p.m.—RECENT FINDINGS IN DIET AND DISEASE 





The H. R. Nicholson Company 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company 


Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc. 
Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
John Oster Manufacturing Company 


L. H. Parke Company 

Pasco Packing Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Pfaelzer Brothers 

The Pillsbury Company 

Poultry and Egg National Board 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Qualheim, Inc. 


Ralston Purina Company 
Raytheon Company 

Rich Products Corp. 

Rogers Brothers Company 

Rose Brand Syrup Supply Co., Ine. 


W. B. Saunders Company 
Savory Equipment, Inc. 

Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc. 

John Sexton & Co. 

Shampaine Electric Company 
Shenango China, Inc. 

South Bend Range Corporation 
Southern Cross Manufacturing Corp. 
Southern Equipment Co. 
Sparta Brush Co., Inc. 
Standard Brands Inc. 

Stanley Supply Co., Inc. 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 

The Stuart Company 

Swift & Company 

Syracuse China Corporation 


Emery Thompson Machine & Supply 
Co. 

Thornton Canning Company 

Toastmaster Div., McGraw-Edison 
Company 

Toledo Scale 


Vacuum Can Company 

Webster Van Winkle Corporation 
Victory Metal Mfg. Co. 

Volume Feeding Management 
Vulecan-Hart Corporation 


Walker China Company 
Waring Products Corporation 
N. Wasserstrom & Sons, Inc. 
Wear-Ever Aluminun, Inc. 
Webco Distributors, Inc. 

The Wesson People 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
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Oatmeal is an ideal food for hospitalized patients, pro- 
viding more protein than any other whole-grain cereal. 
Oatmeal with milk contributes substantially to the die- 
tary allowances recommended for thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. Rich in phosphorus, low in sodium, it 
is unsurpassed in dietary usefulness. 

Oatmeal is easy to prepare... and economical to serve. 

It’s high in nourishment . . . low in calories, even with 
milk. 
Two ounces of Quaker Oats provides the following percentages 
of M.D.R.: thiamine (Vitamin B,) 33%, phosphorus 33%, and 
iron 22%. One cunce provides 110 calories, and 16.7% protein, 
ona fat, 62.4% carbohydrates, and 1.5% of roughage (crude 
fiber). 


For additional information write: Medical Service Dept 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Frank Lidgett McDougall—October 4, 1884—February 15, 1958 


One of the sources of hope in this troubled world is the work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO). It is concerned with a 
basic need of people—the improvement of food, agriculture, and economy. This 
work, carried on by international teams, excites hope. But, who originated such 
an idea? To a large extent, the credit goes to Frank L. McDougall, practical farmer, 
administrator, and man of vision with ability to pen the memoranda and coin 
the phrases which would catch the imagination of world leaders. 

Frank Lidgett McDougall, third son of Sir John and Ellen (Lidgett) McDougall, 
was born in London on October 4, 1884. He was educated at Blackheath School, 
London, and in Germany. At the age of twenty-two, he became a farmer in Ren- 
mark, South Australia. In 1923, he was appointed Economic Adviser to the Aus- 
tralian Government in England and held this post until 1945, when he became 
one of the first three persons on the staff of the newly-formed Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. He was Special Adviser and Counsellor 
to the Director General until 1956, and then Adviser until his death. 

Such is the bare outline of the life of a man of great faith in human nature 
and the willingness of men, the world over, to work for the good of all. The years 
between were filled with work on the international level. He was representative 
on the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
1929-40; second delegate for Australia at the League of Nations Assembly, 1929- 
39; a member of the Mixed Committee on Nutrition, League of Nations, 1935-37; 
and a member of the Economics Committee, League of Nations, 1935-45. 

In the summer of 1935, McDougall prepared a brief on The Agricultural and 
the Health Problems of the world, showing the interrelationships of agriculture, 
financial stability, and health. In September of that year, Stanley Bruce of Aus- 
tralia (to whom McDougall was adviser) delivered a great speech to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, in which he used McDougall’s 
idea and introduced the famous phrase “to marry health and agriculture.” The 
League died, World War II came, but the work on international food problems 
continued. 

McDougall came to the U.S. in 1941-42 as the Australian representative on 
international wheat agreements. As part of those discussions, McDougall drafted 
another Memorandum on a United Nations Program for Freedom from Want of 
Food which outlined proposals which would make the marriage of health and 
agriculture a reality. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt saw this report, talked with Mc- 
Dougall, and then called the memorandum to President Roosevelt’s attention. 
McDougall was invited to the White House and suggested to the President that 
food, the dominant need of all people, would be a good starting point for any 
United Nations work. 

In May 19438, President Roosevelt called the Hot Springs Conference on Food 
and Agriculture which was attended by representatives of forty-four governments. 
Following this historic meeting, an Interim Commission was organized to work 
out plans for a permanent organization. McDougall was a member of this Com- 
mission and was active in drawing up the constitution of FAO which was signed 
by forty-five member countries at the Quebec Conference in October 1945. FAO was 
born; Sir John Orr (later Lord Boyd-Orr) was elected the first Director-General, 
and Frank McDougall, Special Adviser. 

Those of us who had the privilege of meeting Mr. McDougall in Rome in 1956 
while attending the 2nd International Congress on Dietetics remember him as a 
white-haired man of medium height, genial, smiling, and alert, and happy over 
The McDougall Memoranda which FAO had just published in his honor. 

In February 1958, Mr. McDougall became ill and an operation for acute appen- 
dicitis was performed. His sister, Marjorie, and his daughter, Betty, were with 
him when he died February 15, 1958. He was buried next to Shelley’s tomb in 
the Protestant Cemetery in Rome. 

FAO has established the McDougall Memorial Lecture in his honor. The first 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Arnold Toynbee on November 2, 1959 in Rome at a 
Plenary Session of the Tenth Conference of FAO. 

REFERENCES: The McDougall Memoranda. Rome: FAO, 1956; Toynbee, A.: 
Population and Food Supply; McDougall Memorial Lecture. Rome, FAO, 1959; 
Hambidge, G.: The Story of FAO. N. Y.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1955.— 
Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Because Ry-Krisp contains only 21 calories per double-square 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 1 | 
Home Economics Department : 
{ 
! 
i 
t 
! 

i 


cracker. Because Ry-Krisp is made with high-quality whole- 50 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Piease send me your free Dietitian’s Kit 


rain — i 
grain rye, salt and water—nothing else. These are the reasons (wehiel inchadlas atenay alate. 


that Ry-Krisp is perfect for low-calorie diets, as well as milk- 
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free, egg-free and wheat-free diets. Send now for Ralston’s 


free Dietitian’s Kit. It contains valuable food facts and diet in- 
formation (including allergy diets) plus a quantity order form. 


~ NEwS 
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Army Dietitian Flies in “Powder 
Puff Derby.” In July, the only Army 
dietitian to hold a pilot’s license, Capt. 
Mary A. Armstrong, participated in 
the “Powder Puff Derby,” a cross- 
country airplane race for women. 
Capt. Armstrong competed with some 
160 other women, ages seventeen to 
seventy, who flew about eighty planes 
from Torrance, California to Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Capt. Armstrong, who 
is Chief of Food Service at the U. S. 
Army Hospital, Ft. Huachuca, Ari- 
zona, flew solo, although many of the 
contestants had co-pilots. She owns 
her own plane and is a member of the 
“99’s” (International Organization of 
Women Pilots). 


Air Force Honors Reserve Dietitian. 
Isabelle G. Dubar, Chief, Dietetic 
Service, VA Hospital, Ft. Lyon, Colo- 
rado, was recently recognized as the 
“Outstanding Officer of the Year” at 
the awards banquet in Pueblo of the 
9767th Air Force Reserve Squadron, 
10th Air Force. Miss Dubar, the only 
woman Officer in the Squadron, as a 
reserve officer is an instructor in a 
detachment which includes twenty 
airmen and officers ranging in rank 
from sergeant to lieutenant colonel. 


Frozen Foods for September. At- 
tractive menus can be planned for the 
month of September, using the fol- 
lowing frozen foods which are espe- 
cially suggested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers as 
appropriate for this season: 


Frozen Fruits and Desserts 


CONCENTRATED JUICES AND JUICE COM- 
BINATIONS—On warm, Indian-sum- 
mer days, frozen concentrated lem- 
onade can provide a quick and 
easy cool beverage. Use frozen con- 
trated juices and combinations of 
juices and purées in punches. 

RASPBERRIES—Purée the raspberries 
and serve as a Melba sauce over 
frozen peaches and ice cream. Rasp- 
berries also serve as delightful gar- 
nishes for fruit salads. 

RHUBARB—Serve as a meat garnish or 
baked with spice. Use to make a 
tart tapioca pudding dessert. 

DESSERTS—Several new frozen cakes 
seem to keep fresh tasting ‘“for- 
ever,” thus being available on short- 
notice without using costly labor. 
Frozen fruit and cream and custard 
pies are also in demand when 
autumn comes. 


Frozen Vegetables 
BEANS, GREEN—Add to stews for color 
and flavor, or use them for salads 
with bacon dressing. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS—These little green 


cabbages provide a happy surprise 
for patrons who enjoy something 
different in vegetables. 
CARROTS—May be served may ways: 
parsleyed, glazed, joined with a 
green vegetable such as peas, or 
combined with turnips or onions. 


The following foods, according to 
the USDA, will be in plentiful supply 
during September: 

Broilers and fryers 
Late summer vegetables 
Melons 
Peanut butter 
Turkeys 


Cuernavaca Conference. Following 
the International Congress on Nutri- 
tion, a small, invitational, inter-disci- 
plinary conference will meet in Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico, September 9 to 12, 
inclusive. The conference will explore 
some of the psychologic and cultural 
difficulties which block efforts to 
change food habits in various areas 
of the world. 

Professor Otto Klineberg of Colom- 
bia will preside at the conference, 
which will include representatives of 
a number of the United Nations 
specialized agencies concerned with 
the problem of improving nutrition 
throughout the world. A report of the 
deliberations will later be published 
by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. 


American School 
14th an- 
2 to 6— 


Coming Events. 
Food Service Association, 
nual convention, October 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Dietetic Association, 
43rd Annual Meeting, October 18 to 
21—Cleveland 

Institute on Nutritional and Meta- 
bolic Considerations in Disease, co- 
sponsored by Committee on Nutrition 
and Metabolism, Philadelphia County 
Medical Society; American College of 
Gastroenterology; and the National 
Vitamin Foundation, October 29— 
Philadelphia. 

American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 88th annual meeting, October 31 
to November 4—San Francisco 

Third Annual Institute on “Newer 
Concepts of Growth and Develop- 
ment: Implications in Child Health,” 
co-sponsored by the Schools of Public 
Health, Universities of Michigan and 
Minnesota, November 28 through De- 
cember 2—Minneapolis 

Therapeutic Nutrition Seminar, The 
University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School, December 2 and 3— 
Dallas 

Third International Congress of Di- 
etetics, July 10 to 14, 1961—London, 
England. 


Booklet on Nursing Homes. The 
problems facing the nation—and the 
individual—in relation to providing 
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adequate care for the aged are pointed 
up in a new Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
Private Nursing Homes. The booklet 
states: “By any measuring rod, the 
nation’s 25,000 nursing homes with 
250,000 beds do not meet our needs. It 
is estimated that 323,000 additional 
beds are needed. . . What is needed is 
an intermediate kind of service, mid- 
way between the unskilled care of an 
attentive but untrained housewife and 
the expensive, complex services of a 
general hospital.” 

The pamphlet contains general ad- 
vice for a family which is searching 
for just such nursing care and points 
out that the first essential of a good 
nursing home is to “provide a happy 
environment, attention to individual 
needs, and personal courtesy. It will 
understand the need to keep the pa- 
tient active, physically and mentally, 
and to keep his morale high.” Special 
attention should be paid to the quali- 
fications and ability of the adminis- 
trator, to the quality of medical care 
available, to food, to recreation serv- 
ices, and, above all, to the quantity 
and quality of the nursing service. 

This pamphlet, which is No. 298 in 
the series published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., may be or- 
dered from the Committee, 22 East 
388th Street, New York 16, for 25 
cents a copy. 

Dietetic Interns Graduate. A gradu- 
ating class of eight dietetic interns 
were honored in ceremonies on July 7 
at Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York: Edward P. Curtis, 
Vice-President, addressed the grad- 
uates and presented them with certifi- 
cates. The class included: 

G. Diane Bowerstock, Lima, Ohio 

Jane A. Brennan, Dallstown, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Rita C. Cook, Munhall, Pennsylvania 

Barbara Reeder, Emmaus, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Elizabeth A. Snayd, Glen Head, New 

York 
Kay Stammers, 

Island 
Marilyn J. Trumpeter, 

Pennsylvania 
Nancy Wilkinson, New Bedford, Mas- 

sachusetts 

The September graduating class of 
dietetic interns at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Bronx, New 
York, numbers six: 

Camille R. Cali, Hunter College, New 

York, New York 
Janis L. Carlson, Rochester Institute 

of Technology, Rochester, New 

York 
Kathleen FE. Kerls, Framingham 

(Mass.) State Teachers College 
Betty J. McVey, Iowa State Univer- 

sity, Ames 
Kathryn Nethercott, 

(Penn.) College 
Annese Thomas, Texas Technological 

College, Lubbock 


Cranston, Rhode 


Rochester, 


Immaculata 


Using Monosodium Glutamate. New 
research reported from the Western 
Utilization Research and Development 
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OUTER SPACE POT 
PROBLEM SOLVED! 


Orsin W. F. X. Peabody, owner and 
general manager of San Francisco’s 
Outer Space Restaurant says: 

ee I’m a thumb twiddler at 
heart and my thumbs have 

really been in orbit since I started us- 
ing this new Pot N Pan cleaner. I 
own this place, but I insist on clean- 
ing the pots and pans myself... be- 
cause our motto is ‘A good meal starts 
with a clean pot.’ Well, this new Pot 
N Pan cleaner really cleans pots and 
pans faster—easier; penetrates even 
the heaviest soil deposits. No more 
trouble in this department and more 


thumb twiddling time for me. Why 
don’t you ask the Calgon Company 


to send you a box? Don’t let 

’em charge you for it. I got 

my first package free. 

Mr. Peabody might be mythical. But 
the free offer’s for real. You have noth- 
ing to lose and a lot to gain by send- 
ing the coupon for a free package. 


CALGON COMPANY 
Dept. JA 


Hagan Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send a free 
trial package of 


Pot N Pan 
cleaner to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CALGON COMPANY 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


® 


DIVISION OF HAGAN 
CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 


of the USDA in Albany, California, 
sheds more light on the uses and lim- 
itations of monosodium glutamate as 
a flavor adjunct. 

The amount of glutamate naturally 
present in a food was found to affect 
the flavoring value of added gluta- 
mate. Chicken broth and pork sausage, 
for example, are low in natural gluta- 
mate and added glutamate was readily 
detected in these foods. Peas, paste 
made from poultry livers, and toma- 
toes, on the other hand, are relatively 
high in glutamate content and in such 
foods, the addition of the flavoring ad- 
junct had less effect. Thus, the natural 
content of glutamate can serve as a 
guide to amounts to be added. 

Normal levels of thickening agent, 
fat content, and seasonings do not 
greatly influence ease of detection. Al- 
though added glutamate is most read- 
ily detected in chicken broth, the addi- 
tion of thickening, fat, and seasonings 
interfered only slightly with detec- 
tion. The same conclusion was reached 
in studies with other foods. 

The rate of development of off 
flavor was unaffected by glutamate 
added to fried chicken, turkey a la 
king, pork sausage, and other foods 
frozen and held at 10° and 20°F., nor 
did it mask the off flavor. 

In several canned foods, glutamate 
was retained without loss, and its 
flavoring effect did not differ when 
acded before or after canning. The 
advantage of adding it before canning 
lies in uniform distribution of the 
glutamate, especially in canned foods 
with several ingredients. 

Preference tests showed that foods 
with added glutamate were generally 
preferred to those without it, and in 
no case was a sample of food with 
added glutamate considered inferior. 


Egg Consumption. Half of the eggs 
used in the home are served at break- 
fast, according to a recent USDA sur- 
vey of 2450 homemakers. Most of 
these women consider eggs a break- 
fast food, yet 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation do not eat eggs regularly for 
breakfast. They are considered the 
most healthful of solid foods common- 
ly served for breakfast and are usu- 
ally thought of when substantial or 
medium-sized breakfasts are involved. 
However, many of the women felt 
that office workers, homemakers, and 
others not engaged in heavy physical 
labor do not need a substantial break- 
fast and, in addition, that people con- 
cerned with overweight should eat a 
“light” breakfast. To nearly all of the 
homemakers interviewed, the key dif- 
ference between large and_ small 
breakfasts was whether eggs were in- 
cluded and how many. In their opin- 
ions, a “large” or “‘substantial’”’ break- 
fast usually includes two eggs. Nine- 
ty-four per cent considered eggs a 
part of a “large” breakfast, while only 
22 per cent thought of them in terms 
of a “small” breakfast, and then al- 
most always only one egg. 

The survey indicated that men are 
less likely to eat breakfast at home 
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than women—perhaps because of the 
“morning rush” to work, and that per- 
sons between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty years are more likely to eat 
breakfast away from home. However, 
of those who do eat breakfast at home, 
men and boys are more likely to eat 
eggs than women and girls. 

Not quite half reported they “some- 
times” have eggs as the entrée at noon 
and half said they served them “some- 
times” at evening meals. 

The findings of this survey have 
been published under the title “Home- 
makers’ Use of and Opinions about 
Eggs” (Marketing Research Report 
No. 405), which may be requested 
from the USDA’s Office of Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


USDA Booklet. A revised edition of 
the USDA booklet “Home Storage of 
Vegetables and Fruits” (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1939) has been issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. Facilities for home storage with- 
out refrigeration are discussed, and 
information is given on temperature 
and moisture requirements, as well as 
crops that are suitable for storage. 
Special sections on storage of fifteen 
vegetables and four fruits are in- 
cluded: dry beans and peas, late cab- 
bage, late celery, endive, onions, pars- 
nips, salsify, horseradish, peppers, 
potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, miscel- 
laneous root crops, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, apples, citrus fruits, grapes, 
and pears. 

Single copies of this booklet are 
available on request from the USDA’s 
Office of Information, Washington 25, 
DC. 


Do Working Wives Feed Their 
Families Well? A wife’s employment 
outside the home seems to have little 
effect on the nutritive value of her 
family’s diet, although it does affect 
food costs, a USDA survey shows. On 
the average, families with employed 
homemakers spend about 56 cents 
more per person on weekly food sup- 
plies than families with similar in- 
comes in which the wife is not work- 
ing. Families with working wives are 
more likely to buy more meals out and 
to spend more for them. They buy 
more meat, poultry, and fish per per- 
son than other families and spend 
more per pound, indicating that the 
employed homemakers tend to select 
more expensive types or cuts. This 
group also purchases more baked 
goods and generally use more fats, 
oils, and beverage, but less milk per 
person, largely because these families 
have fewer children under sixteen 
years old. 

Contrariwise, however, non-working 
wives buy more flour mixes, and they 
use as many frozen vegetables and 
fruits, juices, soups, jams, and jellies 
as the employed homemakers. Al- 
though diets for both groups of house- 
holds are generally similar in nutri- 
tional value, more households with 
employed homemakers tend to fall be- 
low the recommended allowances for 
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PORTION CONTROL MILK 
DISPENSER 


A. automatic dispenser that will deliver an exact, pre- 
determined amount of milk at the push of a button! That’s 
what Norris offers in this new automatic Portion Control 
milk dispenser. Actuated by small platform scales, this NORRIS ‘2 DISPENSERS, INC. 
newest Norris dispenser will automatically dispense any oe 

given quantity of milk up to one full quart. It’s simple, 
fool-proof and accurate. Speed your service and insure 
full portions of milk in any amount with the new Norris After more than 10 years, 


: : over 95% of all Norris dispensers 
Portion Control dispenser. coi iaccaiiiianes 


272@ LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 
To_m«-~- WINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


a. ss. 
a ) be 


N-15 MANHATTAN N-10 MANHATTAN N-5 SUPER N-10 SUPER ON REFRIGERATED STORAGE STAND 


Three 5-gallon cans. 3954” high, 37%” with creamer. Two 5-gallon cans of milk One 5-galion can. 396” high, 16” N-10 Super holds two 5-gallon cans. 395%” high, 
wide, 1774” deep. Manhattan series includes and a 3-quart cream can. 395%” high, wide, 17%” deep. Super series 27” wide, 17%” deep. N-10 Refrigerated Storage 
N-10, two 5-gallon cans, 27” wide and 27” wide, 20%” deep. Creamer model includes N-15, three 5-gallon cans, Stand holds two 5-gallon cans in reserve. 344%” high, 
N-5, one 5-gallon can, 16” wide. Manhattan available in Super series. All Norris 37” wide and N-10, two 5-galion 30” wide, 24” deep. Adjustable legs. N-15 refrig- 
Models include temperature indicators. dispensers have temperature controls. cans, at right on stand, 27” wide. erated stand, three 5-gallon cans, 39%” wide. 
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for the privilege of ex- 
hibiting our complete 
line of fine paper table 
appointments at your 
convention. 


We think you'll be par- 
ticularly interested in 
our diet cards and holi- 
day items; we have fur- 
nished them with pride 
to your profession for 
over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

We'll try to be of serv- 
ice. Your interest in our 
place mats, dessert 
doilies, menu cards 
menu covers and inserts 
and, in fact, all manner 
of paper tray needs will 

receive prompt 
attention. 


Y on’re W elcome at 
Booth No. 217 


We'll look forward 


to seeing you 


Aatell 
Riis. Shoal 


3360 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 


Offices in 
All Principal Cities 








| riboflavin and thiamine. Comparisons 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


based on family income showed that 


| for groups with incomes below $6000 
| annually, there are no consistent dif- 
| ferences in dietary adequacy in rela- 
| tion to the homemaker’s employment. 
| In the higher income brackets, a some- 
| what smaller proportion of the work- 


ing wives provide diets with the rec- 
ommended amounts of calcium, thia- 
min, and riboflavin. 

These data, and other breakdowns, 
are provided in the new USDA publi- 
cation, Food Consumption and Dietary 


| Levels of Households as Related to 


Employment of Homemaker—by Re- 
gion (Household Food Consumption 
Survey 1955 Report No. 15). It may 


| be ordered for 75 cents a copy from 
| the Government 


Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Green Bean Sticks. The newest 


| frozen food developed by technologists 


at the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is frozen green bean 
sticks. They are expected to be espe- 
cially useful in providing a market for 
green beans that are excellent in qual- 
ity but too large or irregular in shape 
for customary canning or freezing. 
To make the sticks, green beans are 
precooked, chopped into small pieces, 
and pressed into molds and frozen. 
They are then cut stick-size, breaded, 
fried in deep fat and refrozen. The 
resulting product is ready to serve 
after heating for 10 to 15 min. at 
400°F. Though the sticks are good 
eating “as is,” ham or cheese may be 
added. 

Another product developed by the 


| Oregon Station is frozen green bean 


fritters—made by about the same 


| process, except that batter is added 


before the mixture is dropped into 
deep fat for frying. They may be 
heated for serving as are the sticks. 


Citrus Vinegars. Orange, tangerine, 
and grapefruit vinegars have been 
made at the Florida Citrus Experi- 
ment Station from frozen concentrates 
of the citrus juices. Formerly, com- 
mercial production has proved imprac- 
tical because orange or other citrus 
juices do not contain enough natural 
sugar to yield a vinegar of at least 
4 per cent acetic acid—the minimum 
requirement. However, with the fro- 
zen concentrates, a citrus juice of al- 
most any desired concentration and 


| thus adequate sugar content is easily 
| obtained. 


Citrus peel vinegar has also been 
made from the “press liquor” of the 


| fruit peel, ground, tested, and pressed. 


Frozen Ducks and Geese. Despite 


| their high fat content, well packaged, 


ready-to-cook frozen ducklings and 
geese can be stored safely up to a year 
at 0°F. or lower. Food technologists 
at the USDA’s Western Utilization 
Division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, tested commercial packs of ready- 


| to-cook ducklings and geese at tem- 


peratures ranging from —30°F. to 
20°F. In general, the birds held their 
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fresh quality nine to twelve months 
when stored at 0°F. or lower. The first 
noticeable flavor changes were in the 
cooked skin. In contrast, the first 
signs of off-flavor in chickens were in 
the raw meat. The difference may be 
attributed to the much greater fat 
content of ducklings and geese. There 
was practically no moisture loss when 
the ducklings and geese were wrapped 
in the commonly used, form-fitting 
plastic film. 


Nonfat Dry Milk Sales. Between 
1948 and 1950, sales of nonfat dry 
milk for home use increased more 
than fifteen-fold—from 2 million to 
30 million Ib. But, by 1958, this figure 
had leaped to 169 million lb. Despite 
this rapid rise, home use of nonfat dry 
milk in 1958 was at the rate of less 
than 1 lb. per capita compared with 
about 4 lb. used in other food prod- 
ucts. Home use of nonfat dry milk 
has also been low compared with that 
of such other dairy products as but- 
ter, ice cream, and evaporated milk. 


What Milk Needs. According to a 
study made by the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station, milk 
needs to be upgraded to become a 
social drink. Interviews with teen- 
agers and young adults in one Penn- 
sylvania city showed that they gen- 
erally considered milk the beverage 
that contributes most to growth, 
strength, and vigor, but considered it 
only as appropriate to drink with the 
family, at meals, or at bedtime, not 
on social occasions. Soft drinks were 
felt to be more appropriate when teen- 
agers get together, on dates, when 
eating out, or at parties. In fact, both 
teen-agers and adults unanimously 
thought milk to be out of place at 
parties. 

If milk could gain “status,” its 
consumption during the important 
period of stress of the teens could be 
increased. The Pennsylvania report 
recommends special attention be given 
to party use of milk, such as fancy 
milk shakes or “floats.” 


Seasonal Meat Preferences. Survey- 
ors from the Georgia Experiment 
Station recently reported a difference 
in meat preferences in warm and cold 
seasons. In surveying the meat pur- 
chases of families in four cities, beef 
appeared to be the top favorite in 
cool weather and poultry for warm 
weather. Forty-four per cent pre- 
ferred beef in cool seasons, compared 
with 34 per cent in warm weather; 
figures for poultry were 41 per cent 
for warm seasons, but only 14 per cent 
for cool weather. Pork was the choice 
for cool weather of 26 per cent of the 
families, but only 9 per cent for warm 
weather. 

Choices for sea food, canned meats, 
and cold cuts varied only slightly 
with the seasons. However, these foods 
were on the preferred list of only 3 
to 5 per cent of the homemakers inter- 
viewed. 


In response to an inquiry concern- 
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Available with half or full length doors in 1, 2, 3, and 4 senney ae 
temperature reftigerators, freezers or warming cabinets, In self- 
contained, remote and pass-through models. 
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. Peak performance is standard with V- 


You can expect and will receive smoother and 
efficient operation with 


“Yood fresh longer. 
storage shelf area 


























HERE'S A 
DIET YOU 
CAN'T 
AFFORD! 





















































Regardless of how you vary 
the menu, your kitchen may 
be suffering from these com- 
mon deficiencies—all due to a 
“tired” inefficient ventilation 
system— 


















































A steady diet of excess heat— 
drastically reduces efficiency 
of entire kitchen staff. But pat- 
ented PLEDGAIRE ventilator 
captures excess heat close to 
point of origin, so it flows 
back, away from the cook who 
can work efficiently. 
























































A steady diet of smoke and 
grease fumes—spreads thru 
and clings to surfaces, creat- 
ing serious maintenance, sani- 
tation and decoration prob- 
lems. But a PLEDGAIRE sys- 
tem keeps walls and ceiling 
clean, utilizing permanent, 
washable, easy-to-reach-and- 
remove filters. 





















































A steady diet of offensive 
“mixed odors”’—instead of be- 
ing drawn back and filtered to 
properly sized ducts, cooking 
odors often “filter” thru din- 
ing area and other rooms to 
stifle sales and appetites. With 
the PLEDGAIRE _ system, 
odors are literally trappe ed and 
removed _ before they can 
spread. 




































































PLEDGAIRE, the modern stand- 
ard for kitchen ventilation, will 
pay for itself on new construction 
or in remodelling with increased 
efficiency, safety and savings—a 


“diet” you CAN afford! 






































Want proof? Write for new Cata- 
log or ask your kitchen equipment 
dealer. 
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4581 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 
Western Div.: 661 Natoma St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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ing quality, it was learned that most 
of the homemakers consider color, with 
leanness next, as indicative of quality. 


Protzin-Improved Sxim Milk. With- 
in the last five or six years, according 
vo the Dairy Division, Agriculturai 
Marketing Service, USDA, sales of 
Juid skim milk “built up” by adding 
nonfat milk solids have been increas- 
ing rapidly. The added nonfat ingre- 
dients give skim milk more “body,” 
making it especially appetizing as a 
beverage. The skim milk fortified in 
this way is not always fully skimmed, 
but always contains less milk fat than 
whole milk. Vitamins are sometimes 
added, also. 

Other products, too, are fortified in 
this way, including “cereal cream,” 
buttermilk, sour cream, whole milk, 
flavored skim or whole milk, light and 
heavy cream, and yogurt. The skim 
milk product, however, is the most 
nopular and is offered for sale in 
sixty-four of seventy-six areas studied, 
under a number of trade names. Such 
products were offered in greatest 
variety in the Midwest. In the Chicago 
area, aS many as eight were found in 
stores. In several Iowa markets, sales 
amounted to 10 per cent of the total 
of all milk beverages sold. 


News of State 
Assaciations 


District of Columbia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. The Food Administration Sec- 
tion, working with the Adult Educa- 
tion Program of the D. C. Public 
Schools, has developed a “packaged’’ 
course for use in training food serv- 
ice supervisors. The course, titled 
“Work Simplification and Personnel 
Utilization Lesson Plan ‘Pak-It,’” 
was used successfully in evening 
classes last year. 

In conjunction with its 1959-60 
career guidance program, the District 
of Columbia Association conducted an 
essay contest and awarded cash 
prizes and “fa day in a hospital with 
the dietitian’ to three students sub- 
mitting the most outstanding essays. 

The Community Nutrition Section 
last year conducted a series of six- 
week workshops for Girl Scouts to 
help them fulfill the requirements for 
the nutrition badge. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. Last 
year, the Food Administration Section 
of the Maryland Association con- 
ducted two courses for food service 
supervisors in cooperation with the 
Adult Education Program of the Bal- 
timore City Schools. Twenty-eight 
students completed the fifteen-week 
basic course, and five finished the 
twelve-week advanced course. 

The Diet Therapy Section has had 
several interesting projects during 
1959-60. A series of four lectures 
were given for nurses to bring them 
up to date on current nutrition and 
diet therapy practices. The lectures 
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covered: diabetic diets and Exchange 
lists, sodium-restricted diets, fat-re- 
stricted and cholesterol-restricted di- 
ets, and diets for the aged. Two die- 
titians prepared and were directly 
responsible for each lecture. The 
presentation on fat- and cholesterol- 
restricted diets was specially re- 
quested by the Maryland Nurses As- 
sociation, which has expressed its in- 
terest for a ‘repeat performance” 
this coming year. 

The Diet Therapy Section, in coop- 
eration with the Education Section, 
las aiso formulated a “Guide for 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy Instruc- 
tion in the Schools of Practical Nurs- 
ing.” Another project has been to 
prepare articles on nutrition for 
journals of related professions. Sister 
Mary Dominic wrote an article on 
“Diet for the Aged” publisned in the 
Maryland Medical Association Jour- 
nal, end Ruth Dyson has prepared a 
discussion on “Calculation of the Dia- 
betic Diet” to submit to two publica- 
tions. A third effort this year has 
been the working out of cycle menus 
for nursing homes, in order to sim- 
plify and clarify problems of modified 
diets. The form was drawn up to in- 
clude: general, diabetic, sodium- 
restricted, fat-restricted, bland, and 
soft diets. 

September 19 will be the date of the 
first fall meeting of the Maryland 
Association in Baltimore. Dr. Don 
Carlos Faith, George Washington 
University, Washington, will speak on 
“Complexities of Personnel Manage- 
ment.” At this meeting, Ernestine 
Becker McCollum, who is retiring 
from the Johns Hopkins University, 
will be guest of honor. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
This month, the Diet Therapy and 
Community Nutrition Sections and 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
New Jersey Dietetic Association will 
join hands in presenting a “Patient 
Education Institute.” Dr. Arthur 
Krosnick, Program Coordinator of 
Diabetes, Chronic Illness Control, New 
Jersey Department of Health will be 
one of the principal speakers. 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The Walla Walla Dietetic Asso- 
ciation during 1959-60 conducted a 
nutrition course for leaders of the 
community churches, professional or- 
ganizations, and teachers of Walla 
Walla College. Classes were held 
weekly for six weeks, with approxi- 
mately a hundred people attending 
each session. The first half of each 
lesson was devoted to a lecture, with 
the second half a food demonstration. 
More than a dozen doctors, nurses, 
and dentists assisted in the instruc- 
tional phase of the program, which 
was designed to inform key people in 
the community of the latest nutri- 
tional knowledge. 

Walla Walla dietitians are planning 
to conduct a workshop for nursing 
home cooks and food service super- 
visors in the area. 
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“ne | Another Modern School Speeds Food Service 
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" Pe Floyd Winslow Grade School, Rush-Henrietta, N. Y. Architect: Benedict Ade, Rochester, N. Y. Toledo Installation by Main-Ford General Supply Co., 
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red a wherever groups must be fed efficiently and economically 

Dia- —you’ll find Toledos on the job. The new Floyd Winslow 
dlica- School in the Rush-Henrietta Central School System at 

has Henrietta, N. Y., is a good example. Its forward-thinking 
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5 .. . one of the many reasons why Toledo kitchen machines 

bet were selected. In the years ahead, the Floyd Winslow 
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food service its faculty and students enjoy today. 
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Division of Toledo Scale Corporation *® 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Toledo “10” Slicer... Disposers . . . Heavy- 2 Peelers . . . Offer fast, Pee Dishwashers . . . Fast, Hi-Speed Choppers... 
Combines handsome duty for fast, trouble- Bl) double-action peeling | = thorough. dependable. Powerful. heavy-duty 
design with fast, easy free operation. Full with abrasive on both Availab's in door, designed. — 
operation. Easy to choice of sizes from disc and cylinder. Low counter, conveyor and (? 4 in performance an 
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THEY CAN EAT OFF 
THE FLOOR IN L.A. 





é4 Okay, so people think I’m a 
nut,” Gerald Youngman, owner 
of Surfboard Corner in Los 
Angeles said. “But I wouldn’t mind 
eating off the floor since I started 
using Calgon’s Superglo®. There isn’t 
any reason why I shouldn't. I’ve got 
the cleanest kitchen floor in town, and 
I’ve also got the cleanest pots and 
pans, tableware, and kitchen equip- 
ment; the cleanest walls and the clean- 
est tables. Superglo is the best cleaner 
I’ve ever seen, and it’s inexpensive— 
only one ounce to six gallons of water. 


Think of it—vsix gallons. 

That’s why we’re so clean here 

—and so rich. 

Mr. Youngman may be only a dream, 
but Superglo isn’t. Find out how this 
remarkable sudsing liquid detergent 


can help perfect your every cleaning 
operation. 
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CALGON COMPANY 
Dept. JA 

Hagan Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me full 
information on 
Superglo. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


CALGON COMPANY 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


® 


DIVISION OF HAGAN 
CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 
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A.D. A. Management Seminar. 
Ninety-one members from  twenty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada attended the first Man- 
agement Seminar sponsored by The 
American Dietetic Association. It was 
presented in cooperation with the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and held in Pittsburgh, July 11 
to 15. Directors and assistant directors 
of hospital departments of dietetics, 
directors of school food service and 
college residence halls, college faculty, 
shared dietitians, and representatives 
from business organizations were 
among those present. Jane Hartman, 
Food Consultant, and Professor C. L. 
Van Sickle, Director, Management 
Problems for Executives, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh, served as 
coordinators for the Seminar. 

Business management and executive 
skills were emphasized in the pro- 
gram. Major areas of business man- 
agement; namely, organization, ad- 
ministration, objectives, policies, 
plans, and controls were discussed by 
the Seminar faculty. The role of job 
evaluation, particularly the job analy- 
sis phase in organizational planning, 
hiring, and promotion, as well as the 
manner in which equitable wages and 


| salaries are established was also dis- 


cussed. 
The current status of testing tech- 
niques in industry and the reliability 


| and validity of a testing program were 


covered, and suggestions were made 
for the development of an effective 
program. 

Several lectures pertained to fi- 
noncial management and the use of 
financial records. The value of the 
scattergram in budget planning was 


| explained. 


Personnel programs and the de- 
velopment of an effective program 
were described in detail. 

Several members of the faculty lec- 
tured throughout the week, thus pro- 


| viding continuity and permitting the 


development of subject areas related 


| to human and conceptual skills. 


43rd Annual Meeting. We hope you 
will be with us for the 48rd A.D.A. 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland, October 
18 to 21. You will want to make your 
hotel reservation immediately if you 
have not already done so. 

Past issues of the Journal, A.D.A. 
mailings to members, and issues of the 
Courier have highlighted details about 
the Meeting. This issue of the Journal 
includes both information about Cleve- 
land and a tentative program outline 
of topics and speakers for the meet 
ing. 

We would like to call your attention 
to the Monday evening session of 
the Annual Meeting. An interesting 
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program has been planned to include 
a panel discussing our revised Section 
activities. Four workshops will fol- 
low, each led by a national Section 
chairman. We are eager that mem- 
bers participate in this meeting. 

On Tuesday evening, October 18, 
we are initiating a new type of event; 
a buffet supper planned for both mem- 
bers and exhibitors. This will provide 
an opportunity for members to meet 
exhibitors and to unhurriedly visit the 
285-booth exhibition, which will re- 
main open that evening until 9:00 p.m. 
The Annual Banquet is Thursday eve- 
ning, October 20; at that time the 
awards of the Association will be pre- 
sented and the new career guidance 
slide film will be premiered. 


Executive Board Meeting. The 
A.D.A. Executive Board met June 20 
to 24 in Chicago at Headquarters 
office. 

Progress reports of standing and 
special committees and boards were 
reviewed, and comments and sug- 
gestions sent to committee chairmen. 
During the A.D.A. Annual Meeting, 
there will be an opportunity to hear 
these reports in various meetings, and 
they will also be available in the 1959- 
1960 Annual Reports and Proceedings, 
to be published later. 

Plans were reviewed for the pilot 
A.D.A. Seminars scheduled for Pitts- 
burgh and Urbana, Illinois. 

Each member of the Headquarters 
staff discussed with the Executive 
Board his or her present and antici- 
pated activities. Myrtle Van Horne’s 
resignation as Director of the Food 
Service Supervisors’ Training Project 
was regretfully accepted. Sallie J. 
Mooring was welcomed in that capac- 
ity to succeed Miss Van Horne. Miss 
Mooring is on leave of absence from 
the North Carolina State Board of 
Health. 

At the request of the Coordinating 
Cabinet, two special committees of 
that body, namely, the Committee to 
Revise Section Objectives with Lor- 
raine Weng as Chairman and the 
Program of Work Committee with 
Gertrude Miller as Chairman, met 
with the Executive Board. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Future De- 
velopment of the Association, Lucille 
M. Refshauge, was also invited. Miss 
Weng reviewed the work of her Com- 
mittee to date. Each Section chairman 
had developed objectives and imple- 
mentations for her Section. The as- 
signment was given to each Chairman 
to develop a program of work to sup- 
plement these “implementations.”’ The 
report of the Committee to Revise 
Section Objectives will be referred to 
the Coordinating Cabinet for action. 

It was reported that the majority 
of members have returned the ques- 
tionnaire attached to the dues bill. It 
is anticipated from an analysis of 
this information we will be in a bet- 
ter position to determine the work 
pattern of the membership. 


A.H.A.-A.D.A. Dietary Institute. 
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KOCH lives by the 


Gennitnk 
- 
D i etitians 
Bi iciices 


That’s why more of them specify KOCH than any other brand of commercial 
refrigerators. 


These experts have come to depend on KOCH for peace of mind—through 
dependable performance and operation. That's why the KOCH nameplate has 
always been a symbol of industry leadership and product confidence for more 
than three quarters of a century. 


This acid test of time, coupled with a unquestioned warranty responsibility, 
continually gives the user complete confidence and reliance in all KOCH products. 
Remember—a good layout 
demands good equipment 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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Seventy-seven registered for the Di- 
etary Department Administration In- 
stitute conducted by the American 
Hospital Association in cooperation 
with The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, held June 20 to 24 in San Fran- 
cisco. The institute was under the 
co-sponsorship of the Association of 
Western Hospitals, California Hos- 
pital Association, California Dietetic 
Association, San Francisco Hospital 
Conference, and the Bay Area Re- 
gional Dietetic Association. Ruth 
Kahn and Clara Zempel served as co- 
ordinators. 

Topics discussed during the Insti- 
tute were hospital relations, communi- 
cation, financial management through 
personnel management, new trends 








wih NEW 
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in foods and equipment, and the hos- 
pital of the future. Speakers included 
Dolores Nyhus, Jane Sedgwick Pirkey, 
and Earleen Wickstrom. 

Tours were taken to Marin General 
Hospital and to the University of 
California Medical Center. 


Women’s Bureau Anniversary. Jean 


M. Pope, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland, served 
as A.D.A. representative at the 


fortieth Anniversary Conference of 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, in Washington, D.C., June 2 
and 3. Appearing on the program were 
Alice Leopold, Assistant to Secretary 
of Labor; The Honorable James T. 
O’Connell, Under Secretary of Labor, 










































































LOW SODIU 


A Natural, Whole 


ie Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


ate Each quart contains approximately 5% 
carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
50MG. SODIUM. 


Needs no refrigeration— 
Can be shipped anywhere! 


LIQUID MILK 


for restricted sodium diets 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can to patient's glass. Save time because 
there’s no mixing. And each glass is 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can be used when- 
ever a sodium restricted diet is indicated. 


















































































For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east of Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street @ Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 


346 Rose Avenue @ Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 
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Dr. Mary I. Bunting, President of 
Radcliffe College; Margaret Culkin 
Banning; Esther Peterson, Legislative 
Representative, A.F.L.; The Honorable 
Francis Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International and Organ- 
ization Affairs; and The Honorable 
George V. Allen, Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

It is predicted that the number of 
working women will increase 25 per 
cent in the next decade. At present, 
one-third of the working force is 
women. Our economic machine thrives 
on younger people. However, in the 
ten years ahead, we should expect to 
see 744 million youngsters drop out of 
school before finishing high school. To 
get the most out of the available 
woman power in the future, there will 
need to be more attention paid to the 
career plans of girls in the schools. 
By 1970, the labor force will include 
55 per cent of all women from the 
forty-five to fifty-four-year age group. 

The majority of the 24 million work- 
ing women are married. Homemakers 
must be part of the community, but 
their most important calling is the 
management of the home. Married 
women who plan to return to work 
must keep themselves trained in order 
to qualify. Women usually work be- 
cause they need the money. Therefore, 
the girl of today must be prepared to 
work both in and out of the home. 


A.D.A. Representatives. Lt. Col. 
Katharine E. Manchester will repre- 
sent the Association at the course on 
Management of Mass Casualties, Sep- 
tember 12 to 17 at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Jeanne Tillotson, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, will represent A.D.A. 
at the National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, September 16 to 20, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dorothy Kinnear, Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York City, 
will attend as A.D.A. representative 
the Golden Jubilee Convention for 
Camp Fire Girls to be held in New 
York City, November 1 to 3. 


Mary Scallon. Mary Scallon, dieti- 
tian at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin, died on 
June 20 following emergency surgery. 
Miss Scallon, who was twenty-nine 
years old, had been a member of the 
Association since 1954. She will be 
recalled by those who attended the 
Association’s banquet in Milwaukee 
in 1956 as the soloist at that function. 


News of Products 
and Seruices 


A “Treasure Kit” of coffee and urn 
data is offered by S. Blickman, Inc. A 
new twenty-eight-page catalog in two 
colors describes the latest types of 
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¢\\ “Food like this 
< makes patients 
endow hospitals 


Hold Down Costs...While You 


Pamper Patients with Lai 


That’s what you do when you feature 


LAMB often. To hospital patients, 
LAMB is a luxury meat—a sign they’re 
being pampered and cared for. It’s just 
as true with the lower cost cuts like 
shoulder chops and roasts, lamb stew 
and the “braising” cuts. 

Yet—LAMB is reasonably priced. It 
comes in a range of cuts that provide 
welcome variety for patients’ “bored 
appetites.” 

What’s more, it gives you easy portion 
control, especially with cuts like rolled 
shoulder ... easy to slice and serve even 
with unskilled help. 


Above all—young, tender LAMB 
tastes so good. It rewards your cook’s 
seasoning skill—it responds beautifully 
to a little decoration and garnishing that 
makes patients’ trays very tempting. 


Plan to visit us at the Convention 
in Cleveland. We'll be at Booth 320. 


¥ 


1? 


St, 


LAMB 


Would you like to add some of our 
serving ideas to your own? We have a 
technical bulletin full of them—‘Nutri- 
tionally Evaluated Quantity-Recipes for 
Lamb.” Why not send for it now—it 
will help you add to your variety of meal- 
planning ideas. Mail coupon below! 


American Lamb Council, Denver, Colorado 


LAMB, Dept. AD-7 
18 E. Second Avenue, Denver 3, Colorado 


Please send me your Technical Bulletin, 
“Nutritionally Evaluated Quantity-Recipes 
for Lamb,” No. L-26. 


Name 

Position. 
Institution- 
Address___ 
ees 


___Zone___State_ 
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urns and how and why they are used. 
It covers twelve models in twenty 
sizes from 3- to 300-gal. capacities, in 
single, combination, twin, and two- 
and three-piece batteries with specifi- 
cations, drawings and photos, lists of 
features, architectural information on 
water and fuel connections, and why 
different types of urns are used in 
varying types of operations. The Tri- 
Saver brewing system and the im- 
provements it effects in coffee quality 
while reducing labor and maintenance 
costs are also described. In the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association and 
Coffee Brewing Institute bulletin, 


“About Good Coffee,” which is part 
of the kit, are recipes for coffee drinks, 
the penpnestion of iced coffee, and urn 
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maintenance. Reprints of a recent 
series of trade paper articles, “How to 
Get Your Money’s Worth in Coffee 
Urns!” are also included. How to 
protect your coffee urn against lime 
deposits and how hard water may 
cause equipment trouble are discussed 
in a two-page leaflet. 

For a portion-control item, Pfaelzer 
Brothers has added to its institu- 
tional line breaded veal drumsticks 
of choice chopped veal. Placed on a 
skewer for easy handling, they are 
ready for deep-fat frying or baking. 
Each weighs 2 oz. and is seld in 10-lb. 
boxes containing 80 pieces. 

A seventy-four-item gourmet line of 
spices, herbs, and seasoning blends for 
sale in erncerios and anpersanenete 


NO STOOPING...NO STRETCHING...NO PAN TURNING 


THE PETERSEN 


ROAST-N-BAKE OVEN 


IS UNMATCHED FOR CONVENIENCE, 
ECONOMY AND PERFORMANCE 


é 


The Petersen Roast-N-Bake oven is a compact, highly versatile oven that roasts, 
bakes and cooks to perfection with ease and economy. There's no tiresome stooping 
or stretching because the oven door is conveniently located at arm-height. There's 
no pan turning because the thermostatically controlled oven provides uniform heat 
across the trays without hot spots. Semi-direct gas fired or electrically heated. 


The Petersen Roast-N-Bake has six oversized trays, 


21%" by 26” and is the only 


oven that offers the advantage of “‘add-a-tray shelves” to double bun pan capacity. 
An outstanding exclusive feature of the Roast-N-Bake is the big 52” x 24” easily 
removable front door to provide access into the oven interior. 


The Petersen Roast-N-Bake is finished in lustrous stainless steel. 
get a Petersen. 


advantages in your next oven... 


Get all the 


BAKER nee INC. sacinaw, MICHIGAN 


Fill in and mail the 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 


coupon for complete 
information on the 
Roast-N-Bake as well 
as other Petersen Re- 
volving Tray Ovens. 


> 


SEE US AT THE SHOW 
BOOTH NO. 712 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


1000 HESS STREET, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


0 Please send me your list of installations including 
local area plants. 


OQ | am interested in a free survey, without obligation. 


TITLE 
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has been introduced by Durkee Famous 
Foods. Included are nine special sea- 
sonings pre-blended for use with spe- 
cific dishes as fish, fried chicken, or 
roast meat. Pre-pricing of the spices 
is an innovation. Prices are printed on 
perforated tabs attached to the back 
label of each bottle at the factory. By 
tearing off the tab, the non-commer- 
cial appearance of the container is 
maintained. The container is a tapered 
bottle with fluted sides to give a no- 
slip grip; jar openings are large 
enough for teaspoon measuring and 
are equipped with plastic shaker fit- 
ments. Stability on the kitchen shelf 
is provided by the wide base and 
nearly flat front. 

The Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
pany has introduced a “compact” 
four-stage commercial dishwashing 
machine—a 13-ft., flight-type model 

| with fully automatic operation. The 
| new model (FT-13) will power scrap, 
| power wash, power rinse, and final 
| rinse dishes with the speed and effi- 
| ciency previously found only in dish- 
washers at least 20 ft. long. The new 
| unit features a 6-ft. center section for 
washing and rinsing. This model is 
| recommended for kitchens serving up 
| to 700 persons per meal. The FT-13 
consists of a 3%-ft. loading and re- 
circulating dish scrapping unit; a 6-ft. 
center unit for the power wash and 

double rinsing or sanitizing; and a 

3%-ft. drying and unloading exten- 
| sion. 

A line of mobile table racks, 
consisting of six standard models, has 
been developed by Crescent Metal 
Products. These Cres-Cor racks are 
adaptable for a variety of uses, includ- 

| ing under-the-tabie storage, auxiliary 
| work surface, conveying large kettles 
and bulky supplies from one work 
station to another. The basic unit con- 
sists of a pass-through compartment 
enclosed on two sides with corrugated 
| aluminum which will accommodate 18 
| by 26 in. bun pans. A second compart- 
ment with removable bottom shelf is 
open on three sides, assuring easy 
| access for storing and handling bulky 
| items. Large swivel casters provide 
mobility for quick, easy positioning. 
Two of the casters are equipped with 
foot locks, and casters are _ inter- 
| changeable for positioning foot locks 
as required. The standard mobile table 
rack is 34 in. high and is available in 
| a choice of three different work sur- 
face tops: wood, stainless steel, and 
| aluminum. 

“Pick-a-Rack” is a new, two-part 
| rack for facilitating dishwashing in- 
troduced by Seco Company, Inc. A 
metal carrier, or frame, holds the all- 
| plastisol, light-weight rack full of 
| glasses or cups as it proceeds through 

the dishwashing machine. The rack- 
| full of dishes is then lifted out of the 
| carrier or frame and used to store the 

clean dishes in the serving area. The 
| chrome-plated carriers are used only 
| to protect and carry the racks through 
the dishwasher, only one carrier being 
needed for every four to ten racks. 
| The racks themselves are color coded 
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Sixty million Americans, low calorie, and you.... 


With almost one out of every three Americans watching his 
weight, meal planning takes on an additional problem. Low 
calorie foods often lack flavor—nature’s natural incentive to 
eating adequately. Realizing the importance of flavor to health 
recovery, Milani Foods has scientifically prepared a special line 
of low calorie dressings and sauces to supply this must to diets. 

Milani’s new line is the first complete line of low calorie dress- 
ings and sauces. They may be used freely in salad, meat or fish 
memus. And they really taste good. 

all proud products of 

For information write to Dpt. ADA-9-60. 
Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 12312 West 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, California 


tae oe 


LOW CALOM 


WHAT VARIETY 


French Lady Dressing 
Bleu Cheese Dressing 
Italian Dressing 
Dill Sauce 
Thousand Island 
Dressing 
Whipped Dressing 
Cole Slaw Dressing 
Tartar Sauce 
Russian Dressing 
All low calorie! 


(C) LMFi, 1959 « 
. 
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in red, blue, and yellow. All cup racks 
are blue, glass racks are yellow, and simmered tomato sauce. This new 
open utility racks are red. Silver racks product should be available in markets 
are also blue. by September 15. 

A new, 1960 edition of the Campbell An information folder is now avail- 
Soup Company’s booklet, “New 1960 able from Legion Utensils Co., Inc. 
Cost-Cutting Main Dish Recipes” has which describes its Dry-Hot Plate 
been prepared for distribution to the system of transporting meals from 
institutional food market. This new food preparation area to the patient’s 
edition features seven main dishes and _ bedside. The folder is illustrated with 
four sauces made from canned con- pictures of the system in use in a New 
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cooked together in Campbell’s slow- 


soups. All are illustrated in York City Hospital. 


full color. Salvajor Company has developed a 

On the consumer market, Campbell new, all-purpose water-scrapping ma- 
Soup Company’s newest addition to chine known as the Salvajor Scrap- 
its line of canned foods is Campbell’s Master. Rectangular in design, this 
Beans and Franks. Each 1-lb. can con- new machine has a large water-scrap- 
tains beans and nine small franks trough which allows two or more 


site 
at 


HeRRICh 


STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


Right at home in all the tot places 


OL 
LEYDEN HIGH — 


WEST ORTHLAKE, WLLINOIS 














OCA R 


Wy 


Model TSS67 
Top Mounted Reach-In 


Wherever quality-minded 
management demands the best in 
refrigeration, more than likely 
you'll find HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Reach-Ins and Coolers 

on the job. HERRICK’s solid 
reputation for long, trouble-free 
service in hot, busy kitchens has 
made it the choice of institutions 
throughout the land. HERRICK 
will keep your foods at peak 
freshness and flavor, too, at a 


fata and Assoc 


rk Lemmon 










Architects 


Welton Becket 


rchitect: Me’ 





HERRICK ie Maite year-after-year cost that’s 


surprisingly low. It will pay you 
well to investigate HERRICK. 
Why not do it today? 


of Refrigerators 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, waterioo, Ia. 
Write Dept. D for the name of your nearest Herrick supplier. 








operators to work at the same time. It 
will completely water-scrap soiled 
dishes and food trays by flushing away 
food waste under a heavy plume of 
warm, recirculated water. Sorting of 
food waste is practically eliminated, 
since bones, milk and cereal cartons, 
and cooked and uncooked food waste 
is easily disposed of in the grinder, 
After waste is flushed from table- 
ware, the flow of water automatically 
carries it to the heavy-duty grinder 
for instant shredding. Tableware ac- 
cidentally dropped in the machine is 
trapped without damage in a specially 
designed salvage basin. Food prepara- 
tion waste can be unloaded into the 
trough and the operator need not re- 
main to feed the waste into the 
disposer, as the heavy water flow 
automatically carries it into the 
disposer. 

“Spiced Pear Gelatin Salad” has 
been introduced by The Borden Com- 
pany. The light, cider-colored molded 


| gelatin base is flavored with pear juice 


and accented with a whiff of clove. 
Diced pears and maraschino cherry 
halves are blended throughout the 
gelatin. The new salad is packaged in 
14-0z., round, reusable, clear plastic 
containers with fluted side walls and 
snap-on, translucent lids. 
“Shock-absorber” protection to pre- 
vent chipping of serving trays is pro- 
vided by Sani-Stack plastisol-coated 
plastic bands for tray racks, now 
available from Metropolitan Wire 
Goods Corporation. The bands snap 
on along the bottom and sides of the 
rack, cushioning the trays and dead- 


| ening clatter as well. The plastic 


“shock absorber” bands are available 
for Sani-Stack racks now in use or 
can be installed on regular tray racks 


when ordered. 


Nor-Lake, Inc. has announced a 


| new, self-contained ice cube maker 


which will produce 32 trays, 576 
cubes, or 46 lb. ice in 3 to 3% hr. The 
stainless steel storage drawer is lo- 


| eated for easy accessibility below the 





tray section. 

Nor-Lake, Inc. has also redesigned 
and added new sizes to its plug-in 
panel refrigeration systems. To meet 
the growing demand for walk-in re- 
frigeration, Nor-Lake is expanding its 
manufacturing facilities for such 
units. Nor-Lake walk-in coolers and 
freezers are available in any combina- 
tion of enamel, aluminum, stainless 
steel, or galvanized interiors and ex- 
teriors. Wall thicknesses include: 4 in. 
(86°F.);. 6 in, (CF): 8 mm 
(—20°F.); and 10 in. (—40°F.). 

A pre-mixed white sauce base for 
food service establishments has been 
introduced by S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
The base needs no refrigeration and 
requires only the addition of liquid 
and brief cooking while stirring. Large 
batches or individual portions can be 
quickly made ready for use in any 


| desired consistency. Five recipe cards, 


illustrating possible uses for this 
sauce base, are available from the 
company as follows: shrimp 4 la New- 
burg, beef stroganoff, chicken pot pie, 
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— i Healthful longevity appears to be favored by diets 
—_ oe tT - which provide generous amounts of high quality 
» stead Ce Nee Fa;}\ / JF — protein and all essential nutrients . . . without 
1 pro here ’ eo . excess calorie intakes. Protein needs remain 
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Milk is man’s first dietary source of protein. 
Cow’s milk, as such and in dairy foods, can 
continue to supply easily digested high quality 
protein at all periods of life . . . in various forms 
. .. at any course of any meal of the day .. . in 
any ratio of protein to fat which may be desired. 


less 


Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement oS 


h . b } ] ]; c fo ; aad r r 
ave been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri ‘ ~ JA, ood N A TIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


Consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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chicken in 
stew. 

For schools, hospitals, or use inside 
other types of institutions, Cushman 
Motor Works has constructed the 
Cushman Electric Truckster, to haul 
mobile fcod conveyors in a food train. 
The vehicle is run by a battery-driven 
electric motor which gives off no 
poisonous gasoline fumes. Weighing 
1265 lb. the lightweight vehicle does 
not wear a path over the terrain when 
in use outdoors and its quiet electrical 
motor operates with a minimum of 
noise indoors. A children’s home at 
Little Rock, operating decentralized 
cottage-type units for mentally-handi- 
capped children, found the vehicle 


curry sauce, and oyster 





could operate for 50 mi. without re- 
charging and reach a speed of 15 
m.p.h. delivering hot food quickly to 
256 children in eight cottages. 

A new Swiss-made frying pan, the 
Novetti skillet, is offered by Pampered 
Kitchens, Inc. A _ baked-on silicone 
lining permits pan-broiling, frying, or 
sautéing of foods with almost no but- 
ter, oil, or other fat. A chicken can 
be fried in % pat of butter and a 
6-egg omelet requires even less. The 
lining prevents sticking of food. A 
wipe with a paper towel is all the 
cleaning the pan requires. Three 
sizes are available: 7%, 9%, and 
11 in. 

Pillsbury is offering a “Rapid Roll 


let GREAM OF 





RICE help solve 


your modified diet problems 


Siesssciseitstia sD 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream of Rice is rich in Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
of Rice is easier to digest than any 
other kind of cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within a few minutes 
after eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend it for growing children—and 
as one of baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 


CO ULT 
Peano by 


Good Housekeeping 
P45 serranse® ees 








EASY TO PREPARE 


Cream of Rice, a delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks in just 
Y, minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 








Fete” 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream of Rice is as de- 
licious as it is nutritious. That’s why 
it’s So good as a breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 
its creamy deliciousness. 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. C9J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Mix” which cuts preparation time 
for soft dinner rolls 49 per cent by 
eliminating the fermentation period, 
Dough may now be taken fiom the 
mixing machine direct to the make-up 
table. The vital proofing period is re- 
tained, resulting in a good tasting roll, 
Portion costs are 1.3 cents for a 1\4- 
oz. roll. 

For the institutional market, Pills- 
bury is also offering a new Wheat 
Muffin Mix. With a tender texture and 
a resilient crumb, which resists crum- 
bling and breaking, opportunities for 
unlimited variety are provided by the 
addition of nuts or fruit. Wheat 
Muffin Mix costs 1.8 cents for each 
14-o0z. muffin. The product is packed 


_ in bales of six 5-lb. bags, each bag 


| 
| 


| added, 








yielding 76 muffins. 

New interfolded aluminum foil 
sheets, designed specifically for insti- 
tutional use in wrapping baking pota- 
toes, have been announced by Alumi- 
num Company of America. Called 
“Alcoa Potato Wrap,” the foil is 
packaged in boxes containing 200 in- 
dividual 9 by 10% in. sheets. As each 
sheet is removed, the next sheet is 
automatically pulled up ready for 
use. Alcoa also offers interfolded 
sheets in 12 by 10% in. size. A third 
product of individual sheets of foil 
interleaved with paper slip sheets, 
called “Alcoa Wrap Rectangles,” is 
packed in easy dispenser boxes in an 
assortment of sizes. 

A new and improved Corn Bread 
and Muffin Mix from The Quaker Oats 
Company requires only the addition of 
water. Corn bread with a golden 
brown crust and delicious corn flavor 
retains moistness, taste, and shape, 
and never crumbles. It is packed in 
5-lb. bags. 

Fully cooked corned beef brisket, 
individually wrapped in Cryovac, is 
the newest item in Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
line of meats for volume feeding oper- 
ations. The product is trimmed to 
specifications which call for % in. 
external fat and removal of the entire 
deckle. The cooked corned beef bris- 
kets are available in plain, mild 
kosher, and heavy kosher cures in 3 
to 5 lb. cooked weight. 

Polyethylene dish boxes which are 
lighter to lift and less expensive than 
metal boxes are supplied with a new 
stainless steel bussing station truck 
manufactured by Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 
The all-welded stainless chassis is 16- 
gauge, l-in. stainless steel tubing, 
with double-folded, 18-gauge, No. 4 
stainless box supports. The truck is 
equipped with 5-in. swivel casters for 
easy steering and rolling. The dish 
boxes will not chip, shatter, or dent 
and also resist acids and detergents. 
The are available in coffee-cream tone. 

A new shortening made from do- 


| mestic and imported vegetable oils, 


“Kaola Gold,” has been introduced by 
Durkee Famous Foods. It was de- 
signed especially to grill or pan fry 
foods, and since no salt or water is 
spattering is reduced. The 
shortening contains no milk. It is 
not intended for deep frying. The 
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Goldwater Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, New York City, where gas-fired Vulcan 
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cooking equipment handles 14 


00 meals a day, ¢ 





Goldwater Memorial Hospital expedites 4100 meals a day with GAS and VULCAN 


Tremendous volume is only one of the problems in 
the busy kitchen of the Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York. Of the 4100 meals cooked daily, 
hundreds must conform to special dietary menus. 
The whole operation, which is under the super- 
vision of dietitians, is handled most efficiently 
with a huge battery of gas-fired Vulcan equip- 
ment. These streamlined, stainless steel Vulcan 
Gas ranges, fryers, broilers, and other units offer 
every advantage of peg TTT et 
modern gas cooking. “y 










Owners of Vulcan gas equipment appreciate its 
long-lasting ruggedness and versatility. Cooks 
find that it was designed with their needs in 
mind. Vulcan and gas help you cook easier, faster, 
better...and your operating costs stay low. 
For information on the complete Vulcan line 
of gas-fired cooking equipment, call your Gas 
Company’s Commercial Sales Specialist, or write 


to Vulean-Hart Corporation, P. O. Box 696, 


—— + 





[7 § Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
“| American Gas Association. 








Precise temperature 
control. Fast recovery. 
Flexibility. Unbeatable 
fuel economy. 











Partial view of streamlined battery of 

Vulcan cooking at Goldwater Memorial Hospital. 

These units meet the most rigid schedules with the 
speed and efficiency of modern gas cooking. 






=] FOR COOKING... A 
| GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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shortening combines a delicate flavor 
and yellow color with the ability to 
stand up under rigorous conditions. 
In a demonstration Kaola Gold was 
held at a temperature of 425°F. for 
long periods, without separating, burn- 
ing out, or turning brown. Because of 
its rapid-melt characteristics, it leaves 
no greasy after-taste. No refrigera- 
tion is required. It is packed in 5-gal. 
tins with 7-in. diameter friction lids 
which allow easy removal of contents, 
either by spooning or pouring when 
warm. 

The Caddy Line of Caddy Corpora- 
tion of America now features a com- 
bination of three coordinated mobile 
units designated as the “Mobile Coffee 
Station.” The Cup Caddy has a capac- 


fully automatic 
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ity for 112 cups with 14 new plastic 
trays and a wire rack below for used 
tray storage. It has twin compart- 
ments and measures 23 by 26% by 31 
in. The Urn Caddy has a non-splash, 
long drainer and shelf for saucer 
storage, and measures 34 by 21% by 
35% in. The three-shelf Caddy serves 
as a work area, utility truck or, with 
dish boxes, for bussing, and measures 
34 by 21% by 35% in. All are of 
stainless steel and welded construction 
and are equipped with Neoprene tires 
and ball bearing swivel casters. 

The new T-305 bulk Silver Caddy 
accomodates 120 doz. pieces of silver- 
ware. Eight deep, removable silver- 
ware compartments provide for sep- 
aration. Loaded in the dishwashing 


standard 


explore how you can save via 
Van controlled steam cooking 


* Cooking in Van steamers preserves essential vital minerals and food values 
ordinarily lost in other methods of cooking. Steam cooking reduces shrinkage, 
seals the juices in the food, and preserves the vitamins that are lost by boiling 
or cooking on the range top. The cost of cooking by steam is far less than 


that of gas, oil, coal, electricity. 





* Cookers are available made of various metals and sizes 
designed for pressure and non-pressure cooking and for direct 

steam, gas fired or electric heating. The models illustrated 
are only three of many available. 


* Write for Bulletin Sa and Time Table for controlled 
steam cooking of 81 foods. 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





gas or electric heated 


| molded of 
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room, it may be easily wheeled di- 
rectly to the dining area with no re- 
handling necessary, or it may serve 
as a cutlery station in a cafeteria line, 

Three new ice storage bins for stor- 
ing flaked and cubed ice are now 
available from Scotsman. The new 
bins have 400 lb. 1250 Ib. and 1500 Ib. 
capacities, respectively. The 400-lb. 
bin fits under a Scotsman Super Cuber 
SC-500 E. The 1250-lb. model may be 
used with either one or two SC-500 
E’s or an SC-500 FE and a continuous- 
flow Scotsman Super Flaker. The 
Super Flaker can store up to 1500 lb. 
in the vertical, three-door model. All 
bins are available in baked-on enamel 
or stainless steel exteriors, watertight 
stainless interiors, 3-in. fiber glass in- 
sulations, chrome-plated brass hard- 
ware, and multiple doors for easy ice 
removal. 

Bloomfield Industries, Inc. has em- 
ployed Marlox, a virtually indestruct- 
ible plastic, to mold a new perforated 
cylinder for storing and handling 
silver. Fitted into a new holder, also of 
plastic, the unit is lighter in weight, 
easier to handle, and simple to clean. 
Designed to hold 300 Ib. it will sup- 
port a half gross knives or forks, and 
several gross spoons. Both cylinders 
and rack are unaffected by food acids 
or alkalis. They may be sterilized 
through any commercial dishwasher. 
Color remains bright and attractive 
because it is molded directly into the 
plastic. For transporting cylinders, a 
new G-cylinder stainless steel rack, 
specially reinforced and with a com- 
fort-shaped carrying handle, is avail- 
able. Cylinders are also available in 
stainless steel having the same dimen- 
sional specifications for complete in- 
terchangeability. 

Completely new in design is the 
Springlide caster from Lakeside Man- 
ufacturing, Inc. Instead of the usual 
center-mounted wheel that transmits 
every jolt directly to the cart and its 
contents, Springlide’s 5-in. wheel is 
mounted off-center; each jolt is ab- 
sorbed and cushioned by a tightly 
wound, 2-in. steel spring which is part 
of the wheel assembly. This engineer- 
ing combination eliminates wheel vi- 
bration and noise and reduces shock 
and jars which loosen cart construc- 
tion. The wheel is mounted to a 
double-ball-race swivel, has ball-bear- 
ing axles and replaceable rubber tires. 
The caster is optional equipment on 
Lakeside carts and is available for re- 
placement on other brands. 

New disposable hot drink cups made 
of foamed plastic to maintain bever- 
age temperatures and allow handling 
comfort are being distributed by the 
Mid-West-Pak Corporation. Trade- 
marked “Thermokup,” the cups are 
expandable polystyrene 
| made by Dow Chemical Company. The 
| cups may be used for cold drinks, also. 
| With hot or cold drinks, the cup re- 
|mains rigid, never becoming soggy. 
| Seamless construction prevents leaks. 
| There are no handles, lids fit tightly 
and weight is one-third less than con- 


| ventional cups. The cups will fit into 
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SILVERPLATE 
Oo} i aie y.\ 


Nothing finer the world over... 


Your hospitality shows—beautifully—when your tables are set 
with the gleaming warmth of fine silver. And silverplate by Oneida 
assures you of the finest-quality tableware you can buy: 

beautiful patterns, proper weight, balance, exclusive balanced 
plating, costliest finishing operations. Choose this longer- 

lasting tableware in the pattern and weight to suit your needs. 


See your food equipment dealer or write to: 


(Il ONEIDA @ SILVERSMITHS enews wewsor 


Creators of fine tableware: Oneida* Lid. Silversmiths, Oneida* Lid., Oneida* Hotel Plate, Wm. A. Rogers* Hotel Pilate 
@TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTO. 


ETON,”* extra-heavy 
COLEBROOK,” heavy 
RAOCLIFFE,* heavy 
AZTEC,* extra-heavy 
caiman cone 
6uMMiIT,* <ceecnamae 
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trays and racks, and there is no taste 
transfer. 

Cereal Institute, Inc. has released 
its “Third Report. Cholesterol as Re- 
lated to Atherosclerosis. A Review of 
the Literature—July 1958 to July 
1959.” Published in a thirty-four-page, 
spiral-bound booklet, this third review 
is limited to the literature dealing 
with human beings. The author is 
Dr. Helen I. Mattill. The material 
presented has been centered exclu- 
sively on the changes in serum cho- 
lesterol and their effects on athero- 
sclerosis and coronary artery disease 
under changing conditions. Chapters 
on epidemiology; heredity; diet; sito- 
sterol; nicotinic acid; cholesterol me- 
tabolism; age and sex; exercise; 


HANDBOOK 


rd edition by Dorothea F. 


of The American Dietetic Association 


stress; anticoagulants; fatty acids; 
diagnosis; and etiology are followed 
by a brief summary and a ten-page 
bibliography. 

A new mobile panrack, The Pan 
tree, is announced by the Pan Tree 
Rack Co. The rack is primarily made 
for compact storage and drying space 
for pans. The frame is 64 in. high, the 
base 22 in. by 28 in. Three cantilever 
shelves of heavy, plastic-coated wire 
are adjustable on 6-in. centers. The 
base and frame are heavy gauge steel 
finished with chip-, acid-, scratch-, 
and rust-proof paint. Forty-two hang- 
ers provide for pots and pans on the 
outside of the rack, while eighteen 
smaller hangers on the inside may be 
used for small tools. Shelves for roast- 


Turner 


DEVELOPED FOR THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Descriptions of therapeutic diets 
Menu plans 


New tables on food composition 


Revised glossary of dietetic terms 


The handbook includes new chapters on diet 
during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 
on energy expenditure; on fatty acid 


modifications; and on phenylalanine 


restrictions. 


A 208-PAGE AID TO: 
DOCTORS 
NURSES 

” DIETITIANS 
NUTRITIONISTS 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


ILLINOIS 


| cabinet type 
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ers, bake pans, sheet pans, dish boxes, 
and trays provide for flat storage. 
Mounted on 4-in. swivel casters, the 
mobile Pantree may be moved to any 
working area. 

Colgate Spot Disinfectant Spray 
with Permachem has been introduced 
by Colgate-Palmolive Company for use 
in hospitals and public places. Active 7 
ingredients are tributy] tin oxide, dial- 
kyl dimethyl ammonium chloride, and 
salicylic acid. Staphylococcus aureus, 
Salmonella choleraesuis, and tricho- 
phyton are killed on contact. Tne long- 
lasting effectiveness of the spray kills 
most bacteria that cause infection, 
odors, mold, and decay. It also inhibits 
and helps prevent mildew. The pres- 
sure pack is equipped with a special 
valve to provide a wet spray for quick 
“on-target” action. The spray is avail- 
able in 1-lb. containers only, packed 
twelve to a case. 

Washburn & Granger, Inc. is offer- 
ing an automatic refuse and waste can 
washer, Dean-R Can Washer. The 
washer accommodates 
cans up to 22 in. in diameter and 30 
in. high. Hot water with detergent at 
140°F. under 40 Ib. pressure is 
sprayed on the inside and outside of 
the can as it revolves on a turntable. 


| Washing, rinsing, and sanitizing re- 
| quires 8 min. An automatic control 
; | device stops the operation 


if the 
washer door is opened before the 
cleaning cycle is completed. The unit 
is available in three finishes, hot 
dipped galvanized, carbon steel with 


| a painted finish, or stainless steel. 


Specially designed to be housed in 


a brick enclosure, a new Super Glo- 


Brick Open Hearth Charco-Gas Broil- 
er for use where large capacity is re- 
quired has been introduced by Bakers 
Pride Oven Co. A new patented grate 
and radiant heat permits the sizzling 


| fat from the broiling meat to bounce 


back and be cooked on the surface of 
the meat. Fat dripping on the Glo- 
Brick causes a flame which chars the 


| meat. The broiler features an internal 
| grease drain, individually operated 
| gas jet controls, and racks for multi- 
| level pan broiling. A griddle may re- 


place or be placed over the grate. 


| Grate sizes are 1 to 9. 


Bakers Pride Oven Co., Inc. has 
also announced a new line of counter 
top electric bake ovens. The ovens 


| have been designed to bake fresh and 
| frozen fruit pies, fresh pastry, rolls, 
| buns, muffins, cookies, frozen dinners, 
| frozen tuna pies, and frozen meat pies. 
| Raw frozen food products may be 
| baked without thawing. Two models 


are available: Model P20 will hold 
four 10-in. pies or one 20- by 21-in. 
bun pan at a time and operates on 
209 or 220 volts. Model K01 will ac- 
commodate four 9-in. pies or one 18 by 
19-in. bun pan and operates on 115 
volts. 


DuBois Chemicals, Ine. announces 
the development of “D-Tarnish” to re- 
store finish to silverware. Electrolytic 


| action lifts dingy salts from the silver- 


ware and deposits them on a sheet of 


| metal placed in the sink. 
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